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Member,  Associated  Church  Press 


First  of  a  series 


Schwmgel  ofjcwa 


By  Caspar  Nannes 


The  religion  of  a  Congressman 


THERE  is  nothing  in  the  long  run 
politically  right  that  initially  is 
morally  wrong  or  could  lead  to  a 
moral  wrong." 

This  is  the  philosophy  that  moti- 
vates Representative  Fred  Schwen- 
gel,  Republican  of  Iowa,  and  under- 
lies the  factors  determining  his  votes 
on  issues  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Religious  convictions  determine  a 
great  deal  my  voting  actions,"  the 
tall,  still  athletic-looking  Congress- 
man from  the  Midwest  recently  de- 
clared. "I  operate  from  a  moral  basis. 
I  like  to  paraphrase  George  Wash- 
ington by  saying  'Religion  and  mo- 
rality are  indispensable  to  pros- 
penty. 


There  are  specific  instances  where 
Schwengel's  religious  principles  set 
the  course  of  his  voting  record.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Civil  Rights  bills 
that  he  favored,  although  there  are 
few  blacks  in  his  district  to  sway 
his  decisions  politically. 

"I  believe  in  the  teachings  of 
brotherhood  so  I  have  to  accept  the 
philosophy  of  equality  of  opportun- 
ity," the  prominent  Baptist  layman 
pointed  out.  "That  determined  my 
votes  on  these  bills.  Some  of  my 
political  friends  criticized  me  for 
this,  but  I  felt  there  was  a  moral 
question  involved  and  I  have  to  be 
on  the  right  side  of  a  moral  issue." 

More  recently,  the  Prayer  Amend- 
ment that  would  propose  a  constitu- 


Caspar  Nannes  is  the  former  religion  editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
and  now  a  freelancer  living  at  4200  Cathedral  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20015 


tional  amendment  permitting  state- 
set  prayers  in  public  buildings  was 
before  Congress.  Many  felt  the  bill 
was  loaded  with  political  dynamite 
for  those  who  voted  against  it.  Some 
believed  their  constituents  might  re- 
gard voting  against  the  Prayer 
Amendment  as  being  like  voting 
against  motherhood.  Schwengel  took 
a  firm  stand  against  the  Prayer 
Amendment. 

"It  was  a  moral  question  entirely 
with  me  whether  or  not  to  let  a 
state  come  into  the  picture,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I  hold  that  religious  free- 
dom and  liberty  are  probably  the 
most  important  heritages  we  have 
and  they  are  not  to  be  tampered 
with." 

The  Iowa-born  Congressman 
comes  by  his  religious  convictions 
naturally.  His  parents,  "Baptists  in 
Germany  where  Baptists  were  a  mi- 
nority," instilled  in  the  child  a  devo- 
tion to  the  church  and  attending 
Sunday  services  that  has  never  left 
him.  He  has  evidence  to  substanti- 
ate his  consistent  churchgoing;  he 
takes  notes  of  the  sermon  each  time 
he  goes  and  keeps  a  record  of  them. 

Rotarians,  Take  Note! 

"If  I  have  to  miss  church  on  Sun- 
day, I  make  it  up  by  doing  some 
other  assignment,  like  speaking  at  the 
International  Crossroads  Breakfast 
meeting  in  the  Central  YMCA  in 
Washington,"  he  explained.  Many 
times  during  the  year  Schwengel  fills 
the  pulpit  at  churches  throughout 
the  United  States  on  Sundays.  He 
recently  spoke  at  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


A  member  of  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  since  1937, 
Schwengel  attends  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  when  in  Washington.  At  the 
Davenport  church  the  Congressman 
has  held  practically  every  office  open 
to  a  layman  —  deacon,  Sunday 
school  teacher  and  superintendent, 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  so  on. 

Although  Schwengel  is  a  dyed-in- 
the-wool  Baptist,  he  has  developed 
through  the  years  a  great  respect 
and  interest  for  all  religions. 

"I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
ecumenical  movement,  so  much  so 
that  I  like  to  associate  with,  learn 
from,  and  cooperate  with  the  other 
great  religions  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing Buddhism  and  Hinduism  and  all 
the  other  -isms,"  he  explained. 

Born  and  raised  on  a  farm  in 
Franklin  County,  Iowa,  the  Congress- 
man recalled  with  pleasure  that  he 
was  once  the  cornhusking  champion 
of  his  area,  with  a  record  of  184 
bushels  in  one  day.  And  only  last 
year  he  showed  his  skill  by  winning 
a  one-hour  cornhusking  contest  in 
Eldridge,  Iowa,  coming  away  with 
the  title  "Mr.  Clean." 

Schwengel's  lasting  interest  in 
Abraham  Lincoln  grew  out  of  two 
incidents  at  Northeast  Missouri  State 
College,  where  he  won  letters  in 
football,  track,  and  basketball,  as 
well  as  being  president  of  his  1930 
senior  class. 

"The  impetus  came  from  a  talk 
by  one  of  my  favorite  professors, 
Dr.  John  R.  McClure  of  the  political 
science  department.  Soon  after  that 
talk  I  went  with  the  football  team 
to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  while 
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Congressman  Fred  Schwengel 


there  passed  a  secondhand  book- 
store. I  saw  a  copy  of  Holland's  Life 
of  Lincoln  and  bought  it.  The  book 
fascinated  me  and  fanned  to  full 
heat  my  interest  in  Lincoln.  I  now 
have  more  than  3,000  books  on 
him." 

An  Authority  on  Lincoln 

Recognized  as  an  authority  on 
Lincoln,  Schwengel  has  written  and 
lectured  extensively  on  the  martyred 
president.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Group  of  D.  C,  from 
1957-59,  and  was  vice-chairman  of 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, 1961-65.  He  is  also  co-author 
of  the  book,  Lincoln  for  the  Ages. 

Following  graduation  from  college 
in  the  depression  year  of  1930, 
Schwengel  taught  history  and  the 
social  sciences  at  high  schools  in 
Shelbina  and  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
and  also  served  as  track,  basketball, 
and  football  coach,  1930-37. 

In  the  latter  year  he  moved  to 
Davenport  where  he  worked  for  the 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company  and, 
two   years  later,   for  the   American 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  year  1944  marked  his  start  up 
the  political  ladder;  he  was  elected 
to  the  Iowa  Legislature  as  the  Rep- 
resentative from  Scott  County  and 
served  five  consecutive  terms. 
Schwengel  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Iowa  in  1954  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  term,  1964-66,  has  been 
reelected  ever  since. 

The  one-time  football  tackle  still 
retains  his  zest  for  sports  and  for 
physical  exercise.  He  exercises  one- 
and-a-half  hours  each  morning, 
doing  1,000  push-ups,  50  chin-ups, 
a  yoga  routine  and  jogging  three 
miles.  The  results  show  in  his  good 
health,  vigorous  speech  and  actions, 
and  friendly  approach. 

On  the  Hill  Schwengel  is  known  as 
a  diligent  and  knowledgeable  worker 
whose  record  of  voting  on  99  percent 
of  the  roll  calls  is  substantially  above 
that  of  most  Congressmen. 

Schwengel  was  married  in  1931 
to  Clara  Ethel  Cassity  of  Purdin, 
Missouri.  They  have  two  children 
and  three  grandsons. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Gen.  18:22  ff.;  Luke  16:1-12  (NEB  esp.) 

1.  A  well-known  Episcopal  bishop  has  said,  "If  a  man  will  not  com- 
promise, then  in  God's  Name,  let  him  never  marry!"  Politics  is  said 
to  be  "the  art  of  the  possible."  In  the  light  of  these  assertions,  how 
does  a  conscientious  Christian  go  about  making  honorable  and 
necessary  compromises? 

2.  Does  a  Congressman  often  have  to  choose  between  so-called  party 
discipline  and  conscience?  What  does  he  say  to  the  party  "whip"? 

3.  When  does  compromise  become  surrender  and  defeat? 


The  man  who  believes  in  nothing  bigger  than  himself  lives  in  a  very 
small  world. — News  Illustrator 


The  Man  God  Sent 
To  Tame  the  West 


By  Art  Fee 


"Brother  Van"  came  with  a  Bible  and  left  over  one  hundred 
churches  as  living  memorials 


WHEN  the  Reverend  William 
Weselev  Van  Orsdel  came  to 
tame  the  wild  west,  he  didn't  come 
with  a  blazing  gun  in  each  hand 
and  a  silver  star  on  his  vest,  but 
with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a 
hymnbook  in  the  other.  With  these 
two  weapons  he  did  more  to  uplift 
community  standards  than  any  man 
who  ever  came  to  the  Montana  Ter- 
ritory. On  June  30,  1872,  he  stepped 
off  the  river  steamer,  Far  West,  into 
the  frontier  town  of  Fort  Benton.  It 
was  Sunday  morning  but  the  town 
was  wide  open,  and  saloons  and 
gambling  joints  were  doing  a  land 
office  business. 

This  man  was  built  like  a  wrestler 
and  could  take  care  of  himself  like 
a  heavyweight  boxer.  He  was  wear- 
ing a  big  black  hat,  a  long  clerical 
coat,    white   shirt,    and   high,    well- 


polished  black  boots.  He  walked  into 
the  largest  building  in  town,  the 
Four  Deuces  Saloon,  a  huge  un- 
painted  two-story  structure  with  a 
bar  half  a  city  block  long,  and  lined 
with  card  tables  and  roulette  wheels. 
He  said  to  the  proprietor,  "Sir,  this 
is  Sunday  morning.  I'm  a  Methodist 
missionary  and  I'm  looking  for  a 
place  to  preach." 

Whether  it  was  Van  Orsdel's  sin- 
cerity or  whether  the  owner  cynically 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  place 
to  play  a  practical  joke  on  the  mis- 
sionary —  that  we  will  never  know. 
For  he  answered,  "Right  here."  He 
blew  a  loud  whistle  and  the  yelling 
stopped.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
Four  Deuces  is  happy  to  present  for 
the  first  time  in  Fort  Benton  or 
Montana  Territory,  a  real  genuine 
preacher.  Everybody  keep  still  until 


he's  through.  The  bar  is  closed  for  an 
hour.  Go  ahead,  Preacher." 

You  could  hear  a  pin  drop.  What 
kind  of  a  show  was  this  going  to  be? 
Cards  were  laid  down.  The  wheels 
stopped  spinning.  The  dancers  found 
chairs,  glasses  were  set  on  the  bar 
and  men  turned  around.  The  up- 
stairs girls  came  out  and  stood  on 
the  balcony  and  looked  down  at 
the  man  on  the  dance  floor. 

Before  him  that  day  was  gathered 
one  of  the  roughest  congregations  a 
preacher  ever  faced.  Among  them 
were  road  agents,  bullwhackers,  gold 
miners,  gamblers,  roustabouts,  cow- 
boys, trappers,  prospectors,  hide 
hunters,  and  prostitutes.  He  eyed  this 
hard-boiled  congregation.  He  knew 
this  was  his  God-given  opportunity; 
he  breathed  a  silent  prayer  and  lifted 
his  magnificent  voice  and  sang,  "In 
the  Sweet  By  and  Bye."  The  crowd 
instantly  knew  that  here  was  a  man 
with  an  outstanding  set  of  pipes  and 
in  unison  they  shouted  him  on.  The 
pianist  picked  up  the  melody  and 
he  sang  the  hit  tune  of  the  day, 
"Diamond  in  the  Rough."  The  crowd 
was  transformed.  Hard  men  and 
women  were  transported  back  to 
better  days  and  better  ways.  Some 
wept,  some  cried,  some  whistled, 
some  blew  their  noses;  others 
stamped  their  feet  and  clapped  their 
hands,  but  all  shouted  "More, 
Preacher,  more.  We  want  more." 

That  was  the  Reverend  Van  Ors- 
del's  introduction  to  the  wild  west. 
That  day  Montana  adopted  him  as 
"Brother  Van,"  and  that  was  the 
name  he  always  went  by.  It  an- 
nounced him  everywhere. 


LIKE  Paul,  he  came  west  under 
the  appointment  of  God.  He 
was  especially  equipped  for  his  task, 
with  gifts,  personality,  and  excellent 
health.  Long  rides,  irregular  meals, 
dousings  in  icy  waters,  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold,  and  weighty  responsi- 
bility never  seemed  to  bother  him. 
He  could  sleep  well  on  a  hard  floor 
or  a  church  bench  with  a  coat 
wrapped  about  him,  and  this  he 
often  did.  His  preaching  was  what 
the  country  needed,  and  he  had 
a  fine  sense  of  humor  that  helped 
him  solve  many  vexing  problems. 

He  started  his  mission  to  the  Black- 
feet  Indians  southeast  of  what  is 
now  Glacier  National  Park,  but  the 
Blackfeet  would  not  accept  his  the- 
ology. Brother  Van  soon  learned  the 
Indians  had  been  lied  to,  deceived, 
robbed,  plundered,  and  murdered, 
not  only  by  the  trader  and  trapper, 
but  also  by  the  U.  S.  government, 
until  they  had  lost  all  respect  for  the 
white  man.  They  said,  "If  the  white 
man's  religion  is  good  for  us,  why 
is  it  no  good  for  him?" 

Brother  Van  loved  the  Indians,  but 
he  knew  if  he  were  to  help  them 
he  would  have  to  get  the  gospel  to 
the  white  man  first.  He  left  the 
evangelizing  of  the  Indians  to  other 
missionaries  until  he  had  won  their 
confidence  and  they  bestowed  on  him 
the  honor  of  shooting  the  lead 
buffalo,  which  the  famous  artist 
Charlie  Russell  has  so  vividly  illus- 
trated for  us  in  his  famous  picture, 
"Brother  Van  Shooting  Buffalo." 

He  came  to  Montana  when  the 
west  'was  at  its  wildest.  Gold  was 
abundant,  and  every  possible  device 
was  employed  by  the  gamblers  to 
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get  it.  Every  fourth  house  was  a 
saloon,  and  many  of  these  were 
filled  with  gambling  tables.  A  day 
or  night  never  passed  that  didn't 
yield  its  fruition  of  fights  and  killings. 
There  were  times  when  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  hold  a  preach- 
ing mission  in  these  towns.  Often 
he  would  just  get  started  singing  and 
from  outside  the  building  would 
come  a  roar  of  guns.  Windows  would 
be  shattered,  lights  shot  out,  and 
the  stovepipes  riddled  with  bullets. 
When  the  shooting  was  over,  his 
congregation  would  pick  themselves 
up  off  the  glass-covered  floor  and 
fade  into  the  darkness  never  to  re- 
turn. Then  there  were  times  when 
hard  men  came  to  break  up  the  meet- 
ing but  stayed  to  pray.  Many  times 
the  worst  men  in  town  were  con- 
verted. 

TWO  YEARS  after  he  arrived  he 
had  a  4,000-mile  preaching  cir- 
cuit established  which  included  the 
hardest  frontier  towns  in  America. 
When  visiting  a  home,  he  questioned 
every  one  about  his  spiritual  welfare. 
When  he  found  a  couple  that  were 
not  legally  married,  he  would  marry 
them;  if  the  children  were  not  bap- 
tized, he  would  baptize  them. 

One  of  the  sad  things  about  the 
early  west  was  the  fact  that  many 
other  men  came  to  carry  the  gospel, 
but  because  of  discouragement  and 
hardship  many  turned  to  more  lucra- 
tive fields.  This  was  vividly  illus- 
trated one  day  when  he  was  on  a 
stagecoach  during  a  holdup.  The 
road  agent  frisked  the  passengers  one 
by  one  and  took  the  valuables  each 
had.  When  he  came  to  Brother  Van, 


A  picture  of  "Brother  Van"  taken  dur- 
ing his  ministry  in  Montana. 


the  parson  said,  "You  wouldn't  rob 
a  poor  Methodist  preacher,  would 
you?"  To  this  the  holdup  man  an- 
swered, "Put  your  hands  down, 
brother.  I'm  a  minister  myself." 

Brother  Van  always  dressed  like 
a  clergyman  and  wore  his  clerical 
garments  at  all  times.  One  time  after 
a  heavy  rain,  he  was  forced  to  change 
into  civilian  clothes;  when  he  rode 
into  Radersburg  the  town  mistook 
him  for  a  horse  thief  and  decided  to 
hang  him.  With  one  end  of  the  rope 
over  a  beam  and  the  other  ready  to 
go  around  his  neck,  he  pleaded  for 
his  life,  but  not  until  he  sang,  "Dia- 
monds in  the  Rough,"  did  the  crowd 
recognize  him  as  Brother  Van. 
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Brother  Van  is  shooting  the  lead  buffalo  in  this  famous  painting  by  Charlie 
Russell,  well-known  western  artist.  The  painting  hangs  in  the  Russell  Art 
Gallery,  Deaconess  Hospital,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


In  1877,  he  was  holding  a  revival 
meeting  in  the  courthouse  at  Ban- 
nock, when  the  Nez  Perce  Indians 
went  on  the  warpath.  They  came 
down  en  masse  on  the  little  settle- 
ment; men,  women,  and  children  fled 
into  town  with  tales  of  Indian  atroci- 
ties. The  meeting  was  interrupted 
and  the  town  was  put  into  a  state  of 
hysteria.  When  the  dead  were 
brought  in,  Brother  Van  conducted  a 
mass  funeral  with  his  revolver  laying 
on  the  nearest  casket,  while  men  sat 
by  the  windows  with  loaded  rifles.  It 
was  certain  now  that  it  would  take 
a  miracle  to  save  the  town  and 
Brother  Van  helped  to  bring  about 
that  miracle.  He  and  John  Paindex- 
ter,  like  two  shadows  in  the  night, 
slipped     through     Chief     Joseph's 


guards  who  surrounded  the  town  and 
brought  word  to  General  Howard 
whose  cavalry  presently  saved  the 
stricken  town. 

In  many  parts  of  Montana,  Christ- 
mas was  unknown  until  Brother  Van 
started  organizing  Christmas  parties. 
People  came  for  miles.  There  were 
gifts  for  all,  and  often  the  preacher 
played  Santa. 

THE  DAY  came  when  the  Indian 
was  forced  to  hang  up  his  gun, 
settle  on  the  reservation,  and  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace.  The  great  blizzard 
of  1886  ended  the  reign  of  the  cattle 
barons.  The  vast  herds  of  buffalo  had 
been  killed  off  and  their  trails  plowed 
under,  the  stagecoach  was  relegated 
to  the  museum,  and  the  great  trains 
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steamed  across  the  plains.  Color 
petered  out  in  the  hills  and  the  gold 
camps  became  ghost  towns.  The 
homesteader  moved  in  and  took  up 
the  free  land.  The  farmer  and 
rancher  had  come  to  stay.  Towns 
sprang  up  along  the  railway.  Mon- 
tana became  a  state  in  1889. 

A  new  day  dawned,  and  Brother 
Van  was  the  man  who  rose  to  meet 
its  need.  He  was  elected  District 
Superintendent  for  the  Methodist 
Church  for  the  northern  part  of  Mon- 
tana. He  turned  his  horse  out  to 
pasture  and  rode  the  new  iron  horse 
from  town  to  town  to  bring  the  gos- 
pel to  this  new  generation. 


The  Methodists  call  him  the  fabu- 
lous Brother  Van  and,  well  they  may, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  best-loved  men  in  the  state.  He 
left  as  a  memorial  over  a  hundred 
Methodist  churches,  fifty  parsonages, 
six  hospitals,  and  one  orphanage. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  70  on  De- 
cember 19,  1919,  and  is  buried  in 
the  Prickley  Pear  Valley,  Montana. 
A  large  granite  boulder  is  the  only 
marker  on  his  grave;  on  it  is  en- 
graved two  words  that  tell,  as  no 
others  can,  the  story  of  one  whom 
God  sent  to  tame  the  wild  west: 
"Brother  Van." 


Influence 


One  day 

I  met  a  true  believer 

on  the  way 

who  kept  the  faith 

against  great  odds, 

whose  heart  was  honest 

and  whose  life 

was  God's. 

Remembering 
that  man 
I  walk  the  earth 
a  better  Christian. 

— Lon  Woodrum 
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HANDEL: 

Star  of  the 
Baroque  Era 


By  Bonnie  Newton 


ALTHOUGH  for  most  listeners, 
.  the  music  of  George  Frederick 
Handel  symbolizes  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  century  England, 
this  great  genius  was  a  native  of 
Halle,  Prussia.  His  birthdate  was 
February  23,  1685,  the  same  year  as 
that  of  another  musical  titan  —  Jo- 
hann  Sebastian  Bach.  Their  birth- 
places were  about  eighty  miles  apart; 
however,  they  never  met. 

Handel's  father  was  a  successful, 
self-made  man,  a  combination  of 
barber  and  surgeon  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Weissenfels.  He  wanted  his  son 
to  study  law.  But  George  showed  so 
much  musical  promise  that  finally  he 
was  permitted  to  receive  organ  les- 
sons. Within  four  years  this  key- 
board prodigy  had  mastered  the 
organ,  harpsichord,  violin,  and  oboe. 
Until  he  was  eighteen  he  played  the 
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organ  on  Sundays  and  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  Halle  during  the 
week. 

In  1703,  he  left  school  to  take  a 
job  as  violinist  in  a  Hamburg  opera 
house.  While  employed  there,  he 
wrote  an  opera,  Almira,  which  was 
an  immediate  success  and  led  to  an 
invitation  to  visit  Italy. 

He  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  from  1706  to  1710  was 
in  touch  with  leading  Italian  com- 
posers. This  Mediterranean  tour 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  success.  Al- 
though it  was  unheard  of  for  a  non- 
Italian  to  write  operas  that  would 
please  Italian  audiences,  the  young 
composer  achieved  the  impossible. 
Cheers  for  his  works  rang  out  in 
opera  houses  in  Rome,  Venice,  and 
Naples. 

After  this  resounding  triumph,  he 


returned  to  Germany  and  was  ap- 
pointed music  director  to  the  Elector 
Georg  Ludwig  of  Hanover  at  a  mag- 
nificent salary.  Given  time  off  to  visit 
England  as  part  of  the  arrangement, 
he  came  to  London  in  late  autumn, 
1710,  wholly  unknown.  Six  months 
later  he  was  famous:  his  opera 
Rinaldo  (written  in  two  weeks'  time) 
took  the  city  by  storm. 

Reluctantly  back  in  Germany, 
Handel  did  not  stay  long.  In  1712, 
he  returned  to  the  more  alluring 
London  on  another  leave  of  absence 
—  again  promising  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  that  he  would  soon  return. 
However,  this  time  he  remained  in 
London  for  two  years  without  send- 
ing any  further  explanation  to  the 
Elector.  His  operas,  odes,  and 
chamber  music  were  fast  making  him 
the  star  of  the  English  musical  world. 
Like  other  titans  of  the  Baroque  Era, 
his  piquant  music  has  intensity  and 
movement  —  in  contrast  to  the  re- 
straint and  symmetry  of  Renaissance 
compositions.  It  is  alive  with  brilliant 
counterpoint,  flamboyance,  and 
brightness. 

HANDEL  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  orchestra  itself. 
When  he  first  arrived  in  London, 
orchestras  were  scarcely  developed. 
One  public  concert  room  was  in  a 
loft  which  could  be  reached  only  by 
climbing  a  rickety  flight  of  steps  out- 
side of  the  building.  And  the  en- 
semble that  played  there  consisted 
mostly  of  amateurs.  Seven  years 
later,  due  mostly  to  his  own  efforts, 
Handel  would  be  able  to  command 
a  whole  barge-load  of  professional 
musicians,    some    fifty    in    number. 


Queen  Anne,  delighted  by  his  genius 
and  industriousness,  awarded  him  a 
lifetime  annual  allowance. 

But  the  queen  died  suddenly  in 
1714,  and  was  replaced  with  a  Ger- 
man relative  —  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over to  whom  Handel  had  broken 
his  word  to  return!  After  the  Elector 
was  crowned  George  I  of  England, 
Handel  dared  not  appear  at  court. 
In  1717,  he  managed  to  regain  favor 
with  the  monarch  by  charming  him 
with  his  enchanting  Water  Music. 
These  original  compositions  were 
played  by  an  orchestra  of  trumpets, 
flutes,  violins,  oboes,  horns,  and 
basses,  as  the  king  and  his  party  went 
up  the  Thames  in  a  barge. 

Thereafter  Handel  remained  on 
excellent  terms  with  the  royal  family. 
He  became  music  master  to  the 
princesses,  held  the  title  of  "Com- 
poser of  Music  for  the  Chapel  Royal," 
and  continued  to  receive  his  annuity. 

Most  baroque  of  all  baroque 
theater  was  the  Italian  opera.  But 
behind  this  lavish,  imposing  display, 
the  world  of  the  opera  in  London 
was  noisy  and  rough.  And  it  was  in 
these  violent  surroundings  of  jeal- 
ousies and  acrimonious  quarrels  that 
the  great  Handel  lived  and  worked. 
However,  Handel  —  a  large,  portly 
man,  with  short  temper  and  rough 
manners  —  was  apparently  well  able 
to  defend  himself.  He  survived  many 
years  in  this  demanding,  unstable 
atmosphere,  directing  numerous,  suc- 
cessful performances  and  writing  fine 
operatic  roles  for  both  male  and  fe- 
male soloists. 

Handel  never  married.  He  con- 
tinued to  contribute  toward  the  sup- 
port of  his  widowed  mother  in  Halle, 
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even  when  he  was  in  desperate  finan- 
cial straits  himself. 

This  musical  giant  loved  the 
theatrical  effects  and  melodrama  that 
characterized  the  performances  of  his 
day.  He  delighted  in  the  brittle  but 
elegant  twang  of  the  harpsichord,  the 
exotic  combinations  of  woodwinds 
and  strings,  and  the  strong  primary 
tones  of  bright  notes.  For  a  display 
of  royal  fireworks,  he  assembled  a 
glorious  orchestral  combination  of  29 
oboes,  12  bassoons,  9  trumpets,  9 
horns,  1  contrabassoon,  3  pairs  of 
kettledrums  and  a  brass  cornet  — 
the  whole  greatly  dramatized  by 
more  than  a  hundred  brass  cannon. 

Baroque  compositions  were  almost 
always  functional.  In  England,  ba- 
roque music  and  poetry  combined  to 
provide  musical  presentations  at 
birthday  commemorations,  weddings, 
and  ceremonial  welcomes.  Because 
of  this,  the  demand  for  new  music 
was  relentless.  Royalty  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  the  same  composition 
twice  unless  they  requested  it.  Each 
celebration  required  its  own  music, 
created  especially  for  the  one-time- 
only  presentation.  The  sheer  volume 
of  music  composed  and  performed 
staggers  today's  imagination.  Ba- 
roque Era  composers  regarded  them- 
selves as  craftsmen  with  special  skills 
needed  and  valued  by  the  commu- 
nity. They  worked  at  almost  incredi- 
ble speed  to  turn  out  all  the  music 
that  was  needed  by  church,  choris- 
ters' schools,  and  rulers  of  European 
principalities  for  their  musical  staffs. 

IN  1741,  Handel  turned  from  opera 
to   the   composition   of   oratorios 
with  English  texts.  The  solid  chorus, 


rather  than  temperamental  soloists, 
became  the  feature  of  Handelian 
oratorios.  He  was  assisted  by  a  play- 
wright, Charles  Jennes,  who  one  day 
brought  him  a  new  libretto.  The 
material  had  been  carefully  chosen 
to  utilize  to  the  highest  degree  pos- 
sible the  poetic  and  dramatic  power 
of  the  language  of  the  King  James 
Bible. 

His  imagination  aflame,  the  in- 
spired Handel  went  to  work.  By  se- 
lective borrowing  from  music  he  had 
already  written  and  by  tremendous, 
superhuman  effort  to  compose  the 
rest,  he  managed  to  complete  this 
masterful  oratorio  —  the  great  Mes- 
siah —  in  twenty- two  days.  The  sur- 
viving manuscript  shows  the  signs 
of  haste  —  ink  spots,  smudges,  and 
many  corrections. 

When  first  performed  under  his 
direction  in  Dublin  on  April  13, 
1742,  Messiah  was  an  overwhelming 
success.  Other  biblical  oratorios  fol- 
lowed when  he  returned  to  London 
—  Samson,  Judas  Maccabeus,  and 
Solomon.  He  was  working  on  an 
oratorio  when  his  sight  began  to  fail. 
By  1753,  he  was  totally  blind;  but 
he  went  on  giving  organ  concerts.  On 
February  23,  1759,  he  was  seventy- 
four.  Six  weeks  later  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  he  died  on  April  14. 

With  his  death,  the  Baroque  Era 
in  music  —  which  had  been  ushered 
in  with  the  first  performance  of  the 
first  opera,  Jacopo  Peri's  Dafne  in 
1597  —  ended.  European  architec- 
ture and  painting  were  already  well 
launched  into  the  more  restrained 
and  elegant  age  of  rococo.  Music  was 
to  follow  their  lead. 

A  naturalized  Englishman,  Handel 
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was  honored  by  burial  in  Westmin- 
ster Abby.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a 
fine  sculpture  of  the  great  master 
holding  a  musical  score.  Throughout 
the  years,  his  majestic  chords  have 
continued  to  evoke  an  eternal  appeal 
of  pomp  and  pageantry.  Every  En- 
glish sovereign  since  George  II,  in 
1727,  has  been  crowned  to  the  sound 
of  Handel  anthems. 

Handel  had  the  power  to  affect 
great  numbers  of  people.  But  at  the 
same  time  his  work  holds  the  respect 
of  the  professional.  He  was  a  com- 
poser whom  Bach  greatly  admired. 
On  one  occasion,  hearing  that  Handel 
had  returned  to  Halle  from  England 
for  a  short  visit,  Bach  made  the  trip 
from  Leipzig  especially  to  meet  him, 
but  arrived  too  late.  Many  years 
later  when  Beethoven  received  the 
collected  works  of  Handel,  he  was 


overjoyed  —  he  said  that  he  con- 
sidered his  predecessor  to  be  the 
greatest  composer  who  ever  lived. 

The  Messiah,  which  has  had  the 
longest  continuous  performance  tra- 
dition of  any  concert  choral  work,  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
deals  with  the  prophecy  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah;  the  second  de- 
scribes the  fulfillment  of  that  proph- 
ecy; the  third  is  a  hymn  of  praise. 
The  final  selection  —  the  jubilant 
Hallelujah  Chorus  —  is  probably  the 
world's  most  famous  chorale. 

At  the  first  London  performance  of 
Messiah,  King  George  II  rose  to  his 
feet  as  the  first  thrilling  notes  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  rang  out.  Because 
no  subject  can  sit  while  his  monarch 
stands,  the  entire  audience  rose  with 
him.  This  became  a  custom  which 
has  continued  until  today.  ■  ■ 
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Robert  E.  Lee's 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


Finest  Hour 


ON  THE  8th  of  April,  1865,  Gen- 
eral Lee's  men  rested  by  a  little 
stream  close  to  Appomattox  Court 
House  in  Virginia.  New  Life 
glistened  in  the  tall  pines  and  oaks 
that  surrounded  them,  and  the  smell 
of  damp  earth  and  the  sounds  of  in- 
sects filled  the  air.  But  there  was 
little  cheer  within  the  group.  They 
were  ragged,  tired,  hungry.  Some 
tried  to  laugh;  but  it  was  a  forced 
laughter  that  deceived  no  one. 

From  the  back  of  ever-faithful 
Traveler,  Lee  turned  toward  the 
east,  and  in  that  direction,  like  the 
signature  of  doom,  he  saw  the  crim- 
son glow  of  Federal  campfires.  Simi- 
lar fires  formed  along  arcs  in  the 
south  and  in  the  west.  As  Lee  medi- 
tated he  knew  that  each  of  the  fires 
was  surrounded  with  well-fed,  well- 
equipped,  high-spirited,  blue-coated 
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men. 

The  noose  had  settled  on  his 
shoulders,  and  the  trap  was  about  to 
be  sprung.  The  only  unoccupied 
area  was  to  the  north.  But  the  land 
in  the  north  had  been  ruined  by  the 
war.  There  was  no  food  in  that  direc- 
tion for  either  his  men  or  his  animals. 
The  day  before  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  General  Grant  requesting 
the  surrender  of  his  army.  Lee  had 
shown  the  letter  to  Longstreet.  Long- 
street's  reply  was  as  terse  as  the 
snap  of  a  whip:  "Not  yet." 

But  what  was  Lee  to  do?  Tecum- 
seh  Sherman  in  his  famous  march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  had  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  productive 
power  of  the  South.  Rags  and  starva- 
tion were  everywhere.  Five  days 
before,  the  rail  terminal  of  Peters- 
burg, a  mere  twenty-one  miles  from 


The  last  photograph  of  the  distinguished  General  —  Robert  E.  Lee. 
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Richmond,  had  fallen.  This  had  cut 
Lee's  supply  line.  Now  as  Lee  stared 
into  the  hollow  eyes  of  his  men,  he 
prayed  for  guidance.  There  was  a 
slender,  a  very  slender  possibility  of 
escape.  The  Federals  were  across  the 
road  to  Lynchburg.  If  there  were  not 
too  many  of  them  and  the  line  could 
be  penetrated,  there  was  hope. 

Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  and  Gordon's 
infantry  were  ordered  to  attack  in 
the  morning.  The  odds  for  success 
were  a  thousand  to  one.  But  still  the 
unexpected  could  happen. 

But  the  unexpected  did  not  hap- 
pen. There  were  just  too  many  Fed- 
erals! "Tell  General  Lee  I  have 
fought  my  Corps  to  a  frazzle,"  said 
Gordon  to  his  messenger,  "and  I  fear 
I  can  do  nothing  unless  I  am  heavily 
supported  by  Longstreet's  Corps." 

As  Lee  listened  to  the  report,  the 
lines  in  his  face  deepened.  Then, 
half  to  himself,  he  muttered:  "There 
is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  go  and 
see  General  Grant,  and  I  would 
rather  die  a  thousand  deaths." 

To  this,  some  nearby  officers  shook 
their  heads.  "Oh,  General,"  cried  one 


of  them,  "what  will  history  say  of  the 
surrender  of  the  Army  in  the  field?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Lee,  his  shoulders 
slumped  low  in  his  gray  uniform,  "I 
know  they  will  say  hard  things  of  us. 
They  will  not  understand  how  we 
were  overwhelmed  with  numbers. 
But  that  is  not  the  question,  Colonel. 
The  question  is:  is  it  right  to  sur- 
render this  Army?  If  it  is  right,  then 
I  will  take  all  the  responsibility." 

As  Lee  pondered  he  knew  one  of 
the  great  moments  of  history  was 
upon  him.  He  glanced  toward  the 
Federal  lines.  There  he  could  hear 
the  faint  rattle  of  guns  and  see  tiny 
puffs  of  smoke.  Mumbling  aloud,  he 
faced  the  grim  temptation  of  the  mo- 
ment. "How  easily  I  could  be  rid  of 
this,  and  yet  be  at  rest!  I  have  only 
to  ride  along  the  line  and  all  will  be 
over." 

Yes,  being  killed  by  an  enemy 
Minie  ball  would  have  short-term 
advantages.  It  would  eliminate  the 
ordeal  of  surrender;  and  it  would  in- 
crease his  fame  in  the  South.  The 
temptation  must  have  been  a  fierce 
one,  for  there  were  memories  and 


Stratford,  birthplace  of  Robert  £.  Lee,  who  was  born  here  January  19,  1807. 
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circumstances  that  beckoned  in  that 
direction. 

PERSONAL  tragedy  had  dogged 
Lee's  steps  from  the  days  of  his 
childhood.  Robert  was  born  in  the 
east  wing  of  a  beautiful  plantation 
home  named  Stratford  on  January 
19,  1807.  This  home  was  surrounded 
with  hundreds  of  acres  of  carefully- 
manicured  lawns.  There  were  flower 
gardens,  lovely  oaks,  cedars,  forest 
poplars,  and  winding  paths.  But 
alas,  there  were  also  heavy  chains 
inside  the  doors.  These  chains  were 
to  keep  out  officers  of  the  law  who 
came  to  collect  debts  that  his  father, 
Henry  Lee,  could  not  pay. 

As  Robert  learned  to  talk,  he  found 
that  his  father  was  gone.  When  he 
asked  the  reason,  he  was  assured 
that  his  father  would  be  back  "soon." 
The  horrible  truth  was  that  his 
father  had  lost  his  money  through 
wild  speculation  and  was  in  debtors' 
prison!  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  a  confidant  of 
George  Washington,  a  hero  of  the 
Revolution,  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  he  is  the  one  who  said 
of  Washington  that  he  was.  "first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Through  Robert  E.  Lee's  marriage 
to  Mary  Ann  Randolph  Custis,  great- 
granddaughter  of  George  Washing- 
ton's wife,  he  acquired  his  stately 
home,  Arlington.  This  wide-pillared 
mansion  just  across  the  Potomac  from 
Washington,  was  high  in  his  affec- 
tions. It  was  to  him  what  Mount 
Vernon  was  to  George  Washington. 

But  as  the  war  droned  on  and 
hatreds  increased,  Congress  passed 


a  law  that  all  Confederates  who 
owned  property  within  the  Union 
lines  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  on 
such  property.  Moreover,  the  law 
decreed  that  this  tax  had  to  be  paid 
in  person!  Lee  knew,  of  course,  that 
if  he  crossed  the  lines  to  pay  the  tax 
he  would  be  arrested;  and  so  he  ar- 
ranged for  a  relative  to  make  the  pay- 
ment. But  the  officer  in  charge  re- 
fused the  money  and  confiscated  the 
home.  It  was  a  low  blow.  Yet,  it 
came  as  no  surprise. 

When  Lee  was  informed  that 
Arlington  had  been  stripped  of  its 
food  and  stock,  he  merely  shrugged. 
"That,  I  can  easily  understand,"  he 
said  thoughtfully  and  without  rancor, 
"and  I  don't  care;  but  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  poor  creatures  I  see  here,  starved 
and  driven  from  their  homes  for  no 
reason  whatever." 

But  in  addition  to  this  minor  prob- 
lem, there  were  additional  burdens 
of  an  extremely  personal  nature.  His 
beloved  daughter,  Annie,  had  died 
in  '62;  his  wife  had  become  such  a 
victim  of  arthritis  she  could  not  walk; 
and  another  daughter  had  learned 
that  the  boy  she  had  rejected  had 
been  hanged  by  the  Federals  as  a 
Confederate  spy.  And  then,  to  top  off 
all  of  this,  one  of  his  sons  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  of  war;  and  while 
he  had  languished  in  prison  his  wife 
had  died.  Personal  anxieties  in- 
creased his  burden. 

These  things  must  have  weighed 
heavily  on  Lee.  But  he  did  not  allow 
them  to  influence  him.  Summoning 
his  courage,  he  said:  "But  it  is  our 
duty  to  live.  What  will  become  of  the 
women  and  the  children  of  the  South 
if  we  are  not  here  to  protect  them?" 
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HIS  MIND  made  up,  Lee  called 
for  a  truce  and  arranged  to 
meet  Grant.  As  he  started  for  the 
meeting,  Longstreet  said:  "General, 
unless  he  offers  us  honorable  terms, 
come  back  and  let  us  fight  it  out." 

Lee  did  not  answer,  but  a  new 
firmness  seemed  to  come  into  his 
shoulders  and  face.  He  stopped  at 
the  little  stream  so  that  Traveler 
could  have  a  long  drink.  Then  he 
rode  slowly  into  the  village.  Again 
there  was  a  delay  while  one  of  the 
staff  officers  searched  for  a  suitable 
house.  The  house  selected  was  a  two- 
story  affair  belonging  to  Major  Wil- 
liam McLean.  This  was  an  irony,  for 
after  the  first  Battle  at  Bull  Run,  Mc- 
Lean had  moved  to  Appomattox  in 
order  to  escape  the  war! 

Grant  faced  Lee  with  courtesy  and 
humility.  There  was  an  uncomfort- 
able pause.  Then  Lee  said:  "I  sup- 
pose, General  Grant,  that  the  object 
of  our  meeting  is  fully  understood.  I 
asked  to  see  you  to  ascertain  upon 
what  terms  you  would  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  Army." 

The  terms  seemed  generous.  The 
officers  could  keep  their  swords;  the 
men  could  return  to  their  homes; 
but  they  had  to  give  up  all  of  their 
arms  and  animals.  Lee  considered 
this  for  a  moment.  Then  he  explained 
that  many  of  the  Confederates  owned 
their  own  animals.  He  wondered  if 
it  might  not  be  possible  for  them  to 
keep  these  animals  to  work  their 
farms. 

Grant  agreed.  "I  will  arrange  it 
this  way:  I  will  not  change  the  terms 
as  now  written,  but  I  will  instruct 
the  officers  I  shall  appoint  to  receive 
the  parolees  to  let  all  the  men  who 


claim  to  own  a  horse  or  a  mule  to 
take  the  animals  home  with  them  to 
work  their  little  farms." 

One  more  thing  had  to  be  worked 
out.  Lee's  men  were  hungry,  and  in 
addition  he  did  not  have  rations  for 
the  Federal  prisoners.  Grant  agreed 
immediately  to  provide  the  rations; 
but  he  had  to  confess  that  he  had 
nothing  for  the  animals. 

His  business  concluded,  Lee  shook 
hands  with  General  Grant,  bowed  to 
the  officers  and  stepped  outside.  As 
he  awaited  his  horse,  he  slipped  on 
his  gloves  and  unconsciously  clapped 
his  hands  together  as  his  eyes  rested 
on  a  portion  of  his  tattered  Army. 
After  he  had  mounted  his  horse, 
Grant  and  his  men  removed  their 
hats.  Lee  then  lifted  his  and  rode 
slowly  away. 

Soon  his  men  were  around  him, 
searching  his  face  eagerly  for  a  hint 
of  what  had  happened.  Then  one 
man,  a  little  braver  than  the  others, 
said:  "General,  are  we  surrendered?" 

Lee  removed  his  hat,  and  bowed. 
But  he  said  nothing.  The  men,  how- 
ever, kept  asking  the  same  terrible 
question.  Finally  he  reined  in  his 
horse,  and  addressed  his  men.  "Men," 
he  said,  his  voice  husky  with  emo- 
tion, "we  have  fought  the  war  to- 
gether, and  I  have  done  the  best  I 
could  for  you.  You  will  be  paroled 
and  go  to  your  homes  until  ex- 
changed." 

On  April  11,  the  artillery  was 
turned  over  to  the  Federals;  and  on 
the  following  day  the  Confederate 
infantry  marched  down  the  hill  and 
marched  between  the  ranks  of  the 
Union  Army.  It  was  a  tense  moment. 
But  the  Federals  eased  that  moment 
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The  chapel  was  the  first  building  built  on  the  campus  of  Washington  College 
after  General  Lee  became  the  president. 


by  chivalrously  saluting  the  defeated 
men. 

Lee's  fighting  days  were  over.  But 
his  greatest  hour  had  not  come! 


MORE  THAN  almost  anyone, 
Lee  realized  that  the  South 
was  twisted,  broken,  discouraged.  Its 
money  was  worthless;   and  a  deep 
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hatred  stirred  in  many  hearts.  And, 
to  add  to  all  of  this,  a  vengeful 
North  kept  making  the  burden  even 
harder  to  bear  —  this  in  spite  of 
many  good  men  who  wanted  to  do 
what  was  right. 

Some  Northern  newspapers  were 
even  demanding  that  Lee  be  ar- 
rested and  hanged  as  a  traitor.  His 
cup  was  a  bitter  one.  Then  a  gen- 
erous offer  came  from  a  wealthy  man 
in  England.  This  man  so  admired 
Lee  he  wanted  to  put  an  estate  at  his 
disposal  along  with  an  income  for 
life.  The  offer  would  have  solved 
Lee's  personal  problems.  Far  from 
America,  he  could  have  lived  the 
life  of  a  gentleman  amidst  people 
who  loved  and  admired  him.  But 
Lee  wasn't  even  tempted. 

During  the  days  he  lived  at  Arling- 
ton, he  took  one  of  his  boys  out  for 
a  walk.  A  snow  had  fallen,  and  when 
he  turned  around  he  found  that  his 
son  was  following  in  his  steps.  It 
was  a  lesson  he  never  forgot! 

With  complete  resolution,  he  de- 
cided that  he  would  be  an  example 
to  the  South.  He  was  offered  many 
fine  positions;  but  he  refused  them 
all.  Then  he  was  asked  to  be  the 
president  of  Washington  College. 
The  college  was  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. It  faced  bankruptcy.  Never- 


theless, it  was  an  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence an  entire  generation.  And  so, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  many,  he 
accepted  the  position. 

The  school  began  to  prosper  at 
once.  Lee  repaired  the  old  buildings 
and  had  a  chapel  built.  Indeed,  the 
chapel  was  his  first  new  building.  A 
thorough  Christian  himself,  he  felt 
that  the  message  of  Christ  was  the 
only  message  that  could  heal  the 
nation.  He  felt  so  strongly  about 
this,  he  wrote  to  the  trustees:  "I 
dread  the  thought  of  any  student 
going  from  the  college  without  be- 
coming a  sincere  Christian." 

Those  years  at  Washington  Col- 
lege —  after  his  death  the  name  was 
changed  to  Washington  and  Lee  — 
were  among  his  finest.  As  a  Christian 
gentleman  he  showed  the  world  how 
to  be  triumphant  in  defeat.  And  be- 
cause he  was  so  successful  at  this  he 
is  today  remembered  with  even 
more  affection  than  some  of  those 
who  defeated  him.  As  a  young  man, 
he  read:  "He  that  is  slow  to  anger 
is  better  than  the  mighty;  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city"  (Proverbs  16:32  KJV). 
That  admonition  became  a  part  of 
his  life,  and  during  his  finest  hour 
he  proved  that  it  was  true!  ■  ■ 
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One-Thousandth  of  an  Inch 


By  Mariana  L.  Brierton 


SOMEONE  once  said,  "The 
strong  get  tired,  too."  And  the 
reply  came,  "Yes,  but  they  are  still 
strong." 

If  strength  comes  from  being 
"strong  in  the  Lord,"  then  the  lions 
of  hope  and  faith  will  keep  gleaming, 
even  in  tired  eyes.  Only  if  our 
strength  is  of  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of 
Life,  and  our  complete  trust  is  in 
him  alone  can  we  hope  to  fulfill  the 
instruction  given  in  Colossians  3:23 
(KJV) :  "And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord  .  .  ." 

Long  before  the  days  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  Reis,  a  German  school- 
master, built  a  telephone  through 
which  he  could  whistle  or  hum,  but 
he  was  never  able  to  transmit  speech. 


Something  was  missing!  Reis  did  not 
let  the  electrodes  in  his  telephone 
touch,  but  following  him  came  Bell. 
A  little  screw  controlled  the  elec- 
trodes, and  the  famous  inventor 
turned  this  screw  one  thousandth  of 
an  inch.  Speech,  articulate  and  clear, 
came  through! 

Everyone  knows  well  the  rest  of 
that  story.  Telephones  are  in  almost 
every  home,  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  each  day  by  picking  up 
a  receiver  and  dialing  a  number  is 
inestimable.  The  telephone  com- 
panies have  earned  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  provide  employment  for 
thousands  of  people.  All  because  of 
one  thousandth  of  an  inch!  This  in- 
finitesimal  distance   made   such   an 
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enormous  difference  —  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure.  It 
changed  the  world. 

Tragedy:  Not  What  Happens,  But 
What  Doesn't 

So  with  our  lives.  Faith  in  the 
resurrected  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God,  can  mean  all  the  differ- 
ence in  each  day  and  in  everything 
we  do.  A  very  wise  person  once  re- 
marked that  the  real  tragedy  of  our 
lives  is  not  what  happens  to  us,  but 
what  doesn't.  This  litde  statement 
becomes  gigantic  as  one  thinks  about 
it.  So  often,  and  many  times  with- 
out even  meaning  to,  we  dwell  com- 
pletely on  past  mistakes  or  failures, 
the  what-happened-to-me-and-isn't- 
it-awful  things,  whether  great  or 
small,  and  no  matter  how  long  ago. 
It's  like  the  person  who  never  tires 
of  repeating  over  and  over  all  the 
terrible  (but  apparently  enjoyable) 
details  of  his  operation! 

What  took  place  yesterday,  last 
month,  or  in  another  year  is  hardly 
pertinent  to  this  precious  today  — 
our  one  and  only  now.  We  can  and 
must  learn  from  our  mistakes,  cer- 
tainly; but  how  can  recalling  the 
pain  or  heartache  of  another  time 
make  this  day  better,  brighter,  or 
more  useful?  All  of  our  yesterdays 
cannot  make  one  tomorrow.  But 
today  is  a  new  day  and  was  meant 
to  be  filled  with  new  thoughts,  new 
actions  as  God  guides  us  —  not  a 
mere  recounting  and  rehashing  of 
old  events.  Forget  the  post-mortems! 
Remembering  the  past  with  love  and 
appreciation  and  those  we  loved  in 
it  is  not  the  same  as  brooding  over 
something  which  cannot  be  changed 
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or  over  someone  no  longer  with  us. 

"This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
has  made;  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  it."  How  beautiful  to  start  each 
morning  with  Psalm  118:24!  Our 
Lord  surely  made  each  day  for  just 
such  a  purpose  —  "to  be  glad  in  it." 
And  Christ  is  reaffirming  this  as  he 
says  to  us,  "I  am  come  that  ye  might 
have  life,  and  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly!" Where  is  there  even  a  hint 
of  gloom  or  sadness  in  either  state- 
ment? Where  any  black  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  where  the  "ifs"  or  "buts"? 

Unfortunate  and  sometimes  tragic 
things  happen  to  almost  everyone 
sooner  or  later.  Jesus  plainly  said, 
"In  this  world  ye  shall  have  tribula- 
tions, but  be  of  good  cheer.  I  have 
overcome  the  world."  In  this  won- 
derful promise,  lies  our  assurance 
that  we,  too,  shall  be  able  to  over- 
come all  trials  through  faith  in  our 
Lord. 

Personal  Testimony 

Sixteen  years  ago  I  was  in  a  serious 
automobile  accident.  Two  doctors 
informed  my  parents  there  was  "no 
hope."  However,  after  a  week,  this 
diagnosis  changed  to  "she'll  live,  but 
possibly  will  not  walk  again."  Four 
months  later,  I  was  on  crutches!  In 
six  months  I  could  walk  —  not  leap 
or  run,  but  just  walk  unaided.  And 
then  the  sky  seemed  to  fall  in  on  me 
again.  A  second  grinding  collision 
left  me  with  another  batch  of  broken 
bones:  the  weakest  leg  now  had  a 
crushed  knee  plus  three  breaks  in 
the  ankle.  There  was  now  a  cracked 
pelvis  and  a  splintered  arm  which 
suddenly  got  shortened  by  an  inch 
and  pinned  at  the  wrist.  Another  spe- 


cialist  said  flatly  there  would  never 
be  any  feeling  in  part  of  my  hand, 
especially  the  thumb,  due  to  nerves 
having  to  be  cut  during  the  opera- 
tion. 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that  diagnosis! 
I  wanted  that  thumb  to  go  to  work 
again,  I  wanted  my  arm,  even  though 
a  bit  shorter,  to  do  the  same,  and  I 
firmly  believed  that's  exactly  what 
God  wanted,  too!  When  finally  able, 
I  tried  to  think  of  a  way  to  exercise 
some  very  stiff  fingers  and  the  small 
amount  of  hand  which  stuck  out 
from  a  very  large  cast.  An  old  hobby 
came  to  mind  —  why  not  try  em- 
broidery? Each  day,  a  little  bit  at 
a  time,  I  worked  on  a  funny-looking 
pair  of  pillowcases.  Those  pillow- 
cases would  certainly  never  have 
taken  any  prizes,  but  the  effort  paid 
off!  When  at  last  it  was  time  to  have 
all  the  plaster  of  Paris  removed,  there 
was  a  good  arm  waiting  for  me  with 
all  fingers  and  thumb  "in  action !" 
There's  never  been  any  disability  — 
I  even  type  accurately  on  my  good 
days!  And  I'm  thankful,  so  very 
thankful! 

I've  also  been  told  "it's  95  percent 
that  your  abdominal  tumor  is  can- 
cer." My  physician  was  not  being 
cruel  in  any  way,  and  I  appreciated 
his  honesty.  He  only  wanted  me  to  be 


prepared  for  what  he  considered  the 
inevitable.  I  did  prepare  —  in  the 
only  way  I  have  come  to  know  how 
—  on  my  knees,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  And  all  the  prayers  of 
family  and  friends  were  marvelously 
fulfilled  when  the  verdict  came:  "No 
cancer!"  So,  how  could  I  possibly  be 
a  spreader  of  gloom,  or  ever  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  Lord  who 
created  and  sustains  me  each  day 
does  not  have  something  important 
for  me  to  do  and  wants  to  work 
through  me  in  a  particular  way  after 
so  many,  many  answered  prayers? 

Strong  in  the  Lord!  Ah,  yes,  what 
an  amazingly  wonderful  feeling! 
Strong  enough  to  be  all  he  has 
planned  for  me  to  be.  Strong  enough 
to  meet  each  silent,  glowing  dawn 
with  hope  and  faith.  Strong  enough 
to  rejoice  with  the  setting  sun  for 
the  day  just  ahead,  for  its  fulfillment 
and  for  its  promise  of  tomorrow. 
Strong  enough!  God  enables  every 
one  of  us  to  find  his  special  place  in 
the  sun,  to  "mount  up  as  with  the 
wings  of  eagles."  I  dare  not  let  the 
great  tragedy  of  my  life  be  the  one 
called  "what  didn't  happen."  And  it 
never  will  be.  Not  as  long  as  there 
is  no  distance  between  me  and  my 
God  —  not  even  a  thousandth  of  an 
inch! 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  John  16:33,  Col.  3:23 

1.  How  would  you  define  tragedy?  Have  you  known  it?  Have  you 
been  able  to  surmount  it?  How? 

2.  Sometimes  people  are  kind  when  they  should  be  honest.  Does  a 
strong  faith  help  one  face  the  truth? 

The  Lord  Is  Risen!  The  Lord  Is  Risen  Indeed! 
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Handicapped? 


Give  Sports  a  Try! 


By  Ron  Calahan 


NOT  LONG  ago,  an  American 
newspaper  sent  me  to  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol,  where  I  watched  a 
unique  ski  race.  The  mountain  near 
Innsbruck  was  one  long  garland  of 
flags,  and  through  the  gates  at  in- 
tervals of  three  minutes,  descended  a 
succession  of  skiers.  They  were 
clocked  at  an  average  of  fifty  miles 
per  hour.  Nothing  unusual? 

Not  for  the  ordinary  ski  racer. 

But  these  men  were  not  ordinary. 
Twenty  of  them  had  only  one  leg. 
Fifteen  others  had  only  one  arm. 
Three  had  no  hands.  The  rest  flew 
down  the  mountain  despite  para- 
lyzed joints,  missing  kneecaps,  ab- 
sent toes,  or  stiffened  backs.  All  the 
skiers  had  handicaps,  the  result  of 
war  injuries,  industrial  accidents,  or 
previous  mishaps. 

These  men  showed  me  that  you 
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can  win  over  handicaps.  Eyes  shin- 
ing, cheeks  glowing,  the  skiers  sped 
through  the  finish  lines. 

When  the  race  was  over,  the 
Mayor  of  Innsbruck  handed  a  trophy 
to  the  three  speediest  skiers.  Then 
he  said  simply,  "You  three  won  this 
annual  race.  But  actually,  all  you 
eighty  men  were  winners.  You  won 
over  your  handicap/' 

The  victory  was  not  an  easy  one. 

Skiing  requires  perfect  coordina- 
tion and  a  flawless  balance.  To  hurtle 
down  a  snowy  slope,  a  skier  needs 
all  his  God-given  limbs  —  his  feet 
to  direct  the  two  wooden  boards;  his 
hands  and  arms  to  hold  the  ski  poles 
which  act  as  stabilizers. 

The  loss  of  an  arm  will  throw  a 
skier's  body  out  of  kilter.  With  only 
one  ski  pole,  or  ski  "stick"  as  the 
Austrians  call  it,  the  skier  will  have 
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Bruno  Wintersteller  skiing  at  Gmunden. 


trouble  making  his  turns,  or  trying 
to  get  up  a  hill.  Yet  where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way,  and  practice  and 
determination  will  make  a  one-armed 
skier  as  good  as  a  two-armed  one. 


The  sudden  loss  of  a  leg  is  much 
more  serious;  indeed,  the  loss  will 
bring  despair  to  any  man.  He  will 
feel  incomplete.  At  first,  there  will 
be  pain;  and  when  the  stump  has 
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healed,  he  will  feel  off-balance.  Then 
come  the  hard  weeks  of  learning  the 
use  of  crutches.  The  amputee  will 
find  that  his  remaining  leg  can  hardly 
handle  the  load;  his  leg  muscle  will 
ache  for  several  weeks.  And  there's 
the  self-consciousness.  But  only  at 
first.  A  positive  mental  attitude  will 
put  a  man  into  the  right  track  within 
a  few  months.  Hell  realize  that  he 
can  do  many  things  despite  a  handi- 
cap. 

Some  of  the  best  things  are  sports. 
And  the  right  track  for  some  men 
is  the  ski  track.  The  snow  and  faith 
in  himself  certainly  did  wonders  for 
a  skier  named  Bruno  Wintersteller, 
who  lives  in  Gmunden,  Austria. 

BRUNO  used  to  be  a  well-known 
ski  racer  until  he  crashed 
against  a  tree.  The  leg  injury  was  so 
bad  that  the  limb  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated. But  Bruno  knew  that  the  sun 
and  the  powder  snow  and  the 
swooshing  down  a  trail  gave  him 
the  most  joy,  despite  danger  and 
injury.  So  he  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  would  ski  again.  Wherever  he 
went  —  to  the  small  church  in 
Gmunden,  or  to  his  factory  job, 
Bruno's  mind  shouted,  "Ski!"  The 
achievement  came  soon  enough. 

At  the  first  snowfall,  Bruno  Win- 
tersteller bought  himself  the  special 
equipment  —  one  regular  ski,  plus 
two  poles  fitted  with  tiny  skis  —  and 
clambered  up  the  wintry  hills  near 
Gmunden.  He  fell  down  a  few  times 
and  his  arms  hurt  him  from  so  much 
extra  work,  but  before  he  knew  it, 
he  had  his  old  balance  again.  By 
leaning  forward  and  using  his  crutch 
skis  as  brakes  and  steering  wheels, 


Bruno  could  once  more  descend  the 
trails.  Each  ski  run  made  the  blood 
tingle  healthily  in  his  body,  and  sent 
a  new  wave  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  his  brain. 

"I  knew  I  had  to  compete  again," 
Bruno  told  me  in  Innsbruck.  He  had 
heard  about  the  yearly  Versehrten- 
wettkaempfe,  or  handicapped  races, 
and  he  decided  to  start  training.  His 
decision  paid  off;  the  twenty-four- 
year-old  Bruno  has  won  the  race  for 
three  years  in  a  row. 

Apart  from  skiing,  Bruno  is  a 
capable  mountain  climber.  He  has 
conquered  eighty  Alpine  peaks  of 
over  4,000  meters  and  200  summits 
exceeding  3,000  meters  —  all  on 
one  leg.  He  climbs  every  summer, 
leading  two-legged  companions  up 
the  Matterhorn,  the  Mont  Blanc,  and 
the  Grossglockner.  For  the  first  few 
hours  of  each  ascent,  Bruno  uses  his 
regular  pair  of  crutches,  but  when 
the  rock  grows  steep,  the  one-legged 
mountaineer  climbs  with  a  rope. 

"Bruno  is  excellent,"  says  Rudi 
Schultz,  another  handicapped  sports- 
man, who  has  often  climbed  with 
Wintersteller. 

To  jump  across  the  crevasses, 
Bruno  uses  a  special  set  of  ski  poles. 
He  has  also  designed  hand-crampons 
which  help  him  up  the  icy  stretches. 

Bruno's  courage  has  inspired 
countless  other  amputees  in  Europe. 

After  seeing  Bruno  and  his  friends 
—  Rudi  Schultz,  who  skis  on  a 
wooden  leg;  Toni  Berger,  who  gets 
down  the  mountain  on  two  artificial 
shins;  and  Erich  Pletzer  —  no  arms, 
I  traveled  to  the  Wallberg  in  Ba- 
varia. Here  I  watched  Ernst  Mueller, 
a  one-legged  ski  instructor  teaching 
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The  handmade  boot  is  a  possibility  for  skiers  with  foot  problems.  The  first 
stage  is  the  mold.  Europeans  no  longer  have  supremacy  in  this  field. 


classes    of   two-legged   ladies.    Like  leg  did  not  destroy  his  mind.  Muel- 

over  100,000  other  Germans,  Muel-  ler  believed,  then  achieved, 
ler  had  lost  his  leg  during  World 

War  II  in  Russia.  T>ELIEF  comes  easily  to  a  minis- 

The  shrapnel  that  demolished  his  JD  ter    like    the    Reverend    Don 
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Rogers,  of  the  First  Christian  Church 
in  Eugene,  Oregon. 

"I  lost  my  leg  as  a  result  of  a  foot- 
ball injury,"  he  says.  But  to  gain 
self-confidence,  Reverend  Rogers  im- 
mediately took  up  gymnastics,  and 
was  rewarded  with  success  on  the 
flying  rings. 

When  winter  came,  he  started  to 
ski  despite  his  amputation  and  lack 
of  previous  experience.  "Skiing  on 
one  leg  is  easier  than  on  two," 
chuckles  the  minister.  "The  trouble 
with  two  skis  is  that  they  don't  go 
in  the  same  direction  for  the  be- 
ginner." 

Not  all  the  handicapped  want  to 
ski,  anyway.  Some  of  them  like  to 
hike,  or  use  the  trampoline. 

Al  Capp,  the  famed  cartoonist, 
has  his  best  fun  by  ignoring  his 
wooden  leg.  "It  has  to  shift  for  it- 
self," Capp  once  said.  "If  it  wants  to 
come  where  I'm  going,  it  has  to  fol- 
low me." 

The  cartoonist  now  considers  his 
wooden  leg  a  "useful,  rather  good- 
looking  gadget,"  no  different  from  a 
sports  car  or  a  pair  of  suspenders. 
While  he  stumbled  and  limped  hard 
at  first,  he  found  that  in  time,  peo- 
ple forgot  that  he  is  handicapped, 
just  as  they  forget  the  color  of  one's 
eyes.  Capp  lost  his  leg  back  in  1919 
when  he  was  run  down  by  a  New 
Haven  trolley  car. 

Will  the  loss  of  an  arm  bring  loss 
of  hope,  too?  "The  contrary  is  true!" 
says  Adi  Hobauer,  a  one-armed  skier, 
who  often  competes  with  his  friend 
Wintersteller  in  Austria.  "After  mas- 
tering the  lack  of  the  arm,  I  felt  all 
the  stronger,  all  the  more  sure  of 
myself.  On  skis  as  well  as  in  life." 
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Adi  attributes  his  success  to  1, 
resolution;  2,  determination;  3,  the 
use  of  sports. 

Sports  and  willpower  helped  Ron 
Scott  win  a  victory  over  his  handi- 
cap. Before  being  drafted  into  the 
Korean  War,  Ron  was  a  squash  ten- 
nis player.  A  Chinese  sniper  shot 
away  his  right  arm.  Now  he  plays 
with  the  left  one.  The  sport  has  kept 
him  in  good  shape  ever  since,  just 
as  those  Austrians  are  in  top  form 
through  physical  exercise.  But  first 
of  all,  they  had  to  want  victory. 

THE  BEST  proof  for  great  will- 
power has  no  doubt  been  shown 
by  an  attractive  young  woman 
named  Tomi  Keitlen.  She  still  has 
both  legs  and  both  arms. 

But  she  is  blind.  Tomi  lost  her 
sight  after  a  series  of  operations  when 
she  was  thirty-two  years  old.  But 
she  believed  in  herself,  and  decided 
to  conquer  her  handicap.  Today  she 
swims,  plays  golf,  takes  care  of  her 
daughter  and  keeps  a  house. 

She  even  climbs  mountains  by 
having  the  guide  dictate  her  route 
into  a  tape  recorder  which  he  passes 
down  to  her.  Tied  to  the  guide  by  a 
rope,  she  will  follow  his  directions. 
"Move  your  right  foot  about  four 
inches  to  the  left  —  now  up  until 
you  feel  a  ledge  —  now  shift  your 
weight  —  move  your  left  foot  out 
and  up  as  far  as  you  can  go." 

Tomi  Keitlen  claims  that  blindness 
actually  helped  her  to  climb.  She 
feels  no  fear  of  the  depths  since  she 
can't  look  down.  Besides,  as  a  blind 
person,  she  is  in  the  habit  of  moving 
slowly  and  steadily. 

But  most  amazing  of  all,   Tomi 


learned  to  ski.  She  simply  equipped 
her  instructor  with  a  little  bell,  which 
he  rings  at  every  dip  in  the  mountain. 
According  to  her  book,  she  made  the 
eight-mile  cross-country  trip  from 
Klosters  to  Davos  in  Switzerland. 

What  with  her  success  as  a  skier 
and  climber,  the  choice  of  Tomi's 
occupation  seems  logical  enough.  She 
assists  one  of  America's  best  known 
physical  educators  —  the  famed 
Bonnie  Prudden. 

So  if  you're  handicapped  —  don't 
give  up! 

Give  sports  a  try!  ■  ■ 
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J^ove  Is  the  Eternal  J^ily 


By  L.  D.  Eddy 


A  misunderstanding  develops  between  parent  and  child 


KATHY  DRESDEN  paced.  All 
the  way  around  the  living  room, 
she  paced  and  pondered.  She  had  a 
problem.  Crisis  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate. Slowly  and  surely,  she  was 
losing  control  of  her  five-year-old 
stepson,  Michael.  He  would  not  ac- 
cept her  as  a  mother.  And  slowly  and 
surely,  she  was  losing  her  mind  and, 
the  sad  part  was,  she  knew  it. 

Now  and  then,  she  paused  at  the 
window  overlooking  the  jungled  city. 
How  placid  and  peaceful,  she 
thought.  No  problems.  Or,  were 
there?  Were  there  other  mothers 
having  problems  with  stepsons?  Per- 
haps. But  none  like  her  own. 

Suddenly  she  jerked  about.  The 
crackle  of  a  newspaper  startled  her. 
She  looked  down  at  her  husband, 
Dr.  Lamar  Dresden,  buried  behind 
the  paper.  Only  his  legs  and  feet, 
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stretched  over  a  hassock,  were  visi- 
ble. His  stockinged  feet!  They  were 
enormous!  Never  had  she  seen  such 
huge  feet.  They  were  out  of  propor- 
tion! Or,  was  she  out  of  proportion? 
It  has  to  be  me,  she  thought.  I  am 
going  out  of  my  mind.  Again  she 
paced.  Halfway  around  the  room, 
the  paper  rusded  resdessly. 

"I  don't  think  that  carpet  will  take 
much  more,"  her  husband  observed. 
"What's  wrong?  You  and  Mike  at  it 
again  r 

Kathy  paused.  Swallowed.  Blinked 
to  stop  the  tears. 

"I  guess  so,"  she  admitted.  "I  just 
can't  seem  to  reach  him."  She  took 
two  steps  and  paused  again.  "I'm 
trying  so  hard  to  be  his  mother.  He 
refuses  to  accept  me.  It's  getting 
worse  every  day.  I  made  him  stay  in 
bed  all  afternoon." 


"Oh,  no!"  Lamar  groaned.  "Now 
what?" 

"Well,"  said  Kathy,  "you  remem- 
ber the  tiny  spruce  you  risked  your 
neck  for  in  the  mountains?  He  de- 
stroyed it  today.  Deliberately  pulled 
it  from  the  planter  and  destroyed  it. 
The  same  way  he  destroyed  my 
African  violet  last  month  and  the 
gardenia  before  that.  He  knows  it 
hurts  me.  He  knows  what  my  house 
plants  mean  to  me.  But  what  hurts 
more  is  his  attitude.  He  constantly 
reminds  me  that  I  am  not  his  real 
mother." 

Dr.  Dresden  put  aside  his  paper. 

"I  think  it's  time  I  took  a  hand  in 
the  matter,"  he  said.  "This  farce  has 
gone  far  enough.  You  are  becoming 
a  nervous  wreck.  If  you  let  it  go  on, 
it  could  destroy  our  happiness." 

No!  No!  No!  Kathy 's  mind  pro- 
tested. I  must  never  let  anything  like 
that  happen.  Oh,  no!  I  could  never 
bear  it. 

Suddenly,  Lamar  leaped  from  his 
chair,  hurried  to  where  Kathy  stood 
and  circled  her  with  strong  but 
gentle  arms.  Calmly,  he  said:  "If  I 
can't  reach  him  with  a  man-to-man 
talk,  I  shall  resort  to  the  strap." 

"Please,"  pleaded  Kathy.  "Give 
me  a  little  more  time.  I  must  work 
it  out  myself." 

Dr.  Dresden  gazed  into  Kathy's 
now  brimming,  brown  eyes.  Grinned. 
Clowningly  said:  "O.K.  You're  the 
doctor's  wife.  You  should  know  what 
kind  of  medicine  to  prescribe." 

Nearly  a  year  had  passed  since 
Kathy's  marriage.  It  was  natural  she 
took  for  granted  a  child  as  young  as 
Michael  would  adjust.  But  he  hadn't. 
As   time  passed,  he   hurt  her  with 


memories  of  his  mother. 

"Mommie  never  put  me  to  bed," 
he  reminded  Kathy.  Or,  "Mommie 
never  spanked  me  before  she  went  to 
heaven." 

Moments  such  as  this  tore  at  her 
heart.  For  days  she  would  feel  guilty. 
Where  it  had  begun  she  could  not 
remember.  Where  it  would  end  she 
could  not  know. 

NEVERTHELESS,  they  had 
many  pleasant  moments.  As 
Easter  Sunday  approached  everyone 
felt  a  new  excitement.  The  day  be- 
fore Easter,  Dr.  Dresden,  with 
Michael,  found  an  excuse  to  drive 
into  town  for  Kathy's  gift. 

Gift,  indeed!  Far  beyond  Kathy's 
expectations.  Her  husband  had  had 
a  rare,  blooming  lily  flown  from  the 
jungles  of  South  America.  He  carried 
it  to  the  kitchen  where  she  was  bak- 
ing and  placed  it  on  the  table  as 
though  it  were  priceless  crystal.  He 
then  stood  aside  to  push  at  the  lock 
of  blond  hair  forever  threatening  the 
sight  of  his  blue  eyes.  Michael,  image 
and  imitator  of  his  father's  every 
deed,  stood  beside  him.  Both  were 
awed  by  Kathy's  reaction. 

Kathy  stared.  Emotion  gathered 
within  her  to  the  point  of  pain.  She 
stammered.  She  swallowed.  Never 
during  her  entire  life  had  a  gift 
meant  so  much.  Never  had  she  wit- 
nessed such  awesome  beauty  as  the 
gold  and  lavender  shades  of  the 
flower.  It  was  too  much  for  Kathy  so 
between  a  sob  and  giggle,  she 
blurted:  "Its  too  .  .  .  too  beautiful!" 

She  then  flung  herself  into  her 
husband's  arms  who  held  her  a 
moment  before  pushing  her  to  arm's 
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length. 

"Kathy,"  he  murmured,  "you're  a 
sentimental  idiot." 

"Yeah,"  his  grinning  echo  chimed, 
"you're  a  cemented  idiot." 

MICHAEL  had  retired  later  and 
should  have  been  sleeping. 
Kathy  and  Lamar  discussed  the 
child's  behavior. 

"Any  progress?"  Lamar  inquired. 

"Yes  and  no,"  Kathy  answered. 
"True,  he  has  not  destroyed  any 
more  of  my  flowers  but  only  yester- 
day he  reminded  me  again  I  was  not 
his  real  mother.  That  hurts  more  than 
destroying  my  flowers." 

"I  promise  you,"  said  Lamar,  "if 
he  destroys  your  lily,  I  shall  beat  his 
bottom  to  blisters." 

Once  more  Kathy  asked  Lamar 
not  to  interfere.  She  truly  believed 
she  could,  with  time  and  patience, 
bring  about  what  appeared  to  be 
the  impossible. 

"He  bought  you  a  card,"  said 
Lamar.  "Sometime  before  he  sleeps 
he  will  sneak  into  the  kitchen  and 
leave  it  for  a  morning  surprise." 

Kathy  was  about  to  answer  when 
a  crash  sounded  from  the  darkened 
kitchen.  She  leaped  up  and  ran, 
fumbling  for  the  light  switch,  and 
flicked  it. 

There,  in  blue  jammies,  four 
fingers  stuffed  in  his  mouth  and 
sobbing  violently,  stood  young 
Michael.  His  free  hand  still  clutched 
a  card.  The  lily,  shattered  beyond 
hope,  lay  on  the  floor  with  the  pot 
and  earth  everywhere. 

For  one  instant,  Kathy's  glance 
froze  on  the  scene  before  her.  Her 
stomach  threatened  her  with  nausea. 


She  struggled  against  fainting.  Then, 
from  somewhere  deep  within,  in- 
stinct told  her  it  had  to  be  an  acci- 
dent. She  reached  gentle  arms  of 
compassion  to  the  sobbing  child, 
gathered  him  close  and  carried  him 
to  his  room.  She  sat  on  the  bed  con- 
soling him.  Michael  blurted:  "Are 
you  going  to  punish  me?  I  didn't  do 
it  on  purpose.  Really  I  didn't.  ...  I 
was  putting  your  card  on  the  table 
and  it  tipped  over.  If  you  punish  me, 
I  will  have  to  punish  you  back.  I 
don't  like  to  punish  you  back." 

Michael's  words  bewildered 
Kathy.  She  stared  into  the  child's 
tear-stained  face.  He  really  believed 
he  had  to  return  any  punishment 
Kathy  inflicted  on  him.  Somehow 
within  that  young  mind  the  whole 
idea  of  punishment  had  been  dis- 
torted. Kathy  did  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry. 

"Michael,"  she  asked  incred- 
ulously, "you  mean  you  have  to 
punish  me  every  time  I  punish  you? 
Is  that  what  you  think?" 

Vigorously  Michael  nodded.  Then 
after  a  long,  thoughtful  pause,  Kathy 
continued.  "Michael,"  she  said,  "I 
don't  know  when  or  how  this  horrible 
misunderstanding  began  nor  does  it 
matter  now.  What  does  matter  is  us. 
You  and  me.  The  way  we  feel  for 
one  another.  My  beautiful  lily  is 
gone  and  part  of  me  with  it,  but  I 
will  not  cry  or  mention  it  again  for 
this  reason." 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 
"When  I  was  a  little  girl  in  Sunday 
school  one  of  my  teachers  taught  me 
that  all  things  happen  for  a  purpose. 
I  believe  that,  Michael.  Perhaps 
some  good  will  come  to  us.  Perhaps 


a  better  understanding." 

I've  got  so  much  to  learn,  she 
thought.  "So,  what  do  you  say  we 
start  over?  Try  to  forget  all  the 
heartache  we  have  brought  each 
other.  There  will  be  no  punishment 
unless  we  deserve  it.  I  know  you  did 
not  break  my  flower  on  purpose.  Do 
you  think  a  real  mother  would  punish 
her  son  for  something  he  did  not  do 
on  purpose?  Do  you?" 

Michael  grinned.  He  shook  his 
head. 

"There  isn't  anything  I  want  more 
than   being   a   real  mother  to   you, 


Michael,"  she  said  wistfully.  "I  want 
that  more  than  all  the  flowers  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  If  you  will  only 
let  me." 

Before  she  went  to  bed,  Kathy 
looked  into  Michael's  room.  The 
lamp  burned  and  the  child  slept.  One 
small  hand,  resting  on  the  quilt,  held 
a  card  firmly.  Gently,  Kathy  eased  it 
from  his  grasp. 

There  written  with  yellow  crayon 
she  read: 

HAPY  ESTER  TO  A  REL  MOM 

— LUV  MIKE 


Rapping  with  his  brother  churchman,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  (A.M.E.), 
Chanlain  (Maj)  I.  V.  Tolbert,  right,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  swaps  banter 
with  A1C  Joe  Jonas  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  The  only  Air  Force  "Padre"  of  his 
denomination  on  Active  Duty,  Chaplain  Tolbert  serves  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  AB, 
Vietnam.  An  article  about  him  will  appear  in  next  month's  LINK.  (Air 
Force  photo  by  S/Sgt.  J.  Scott  Crist.) 


TS(ever  Qhew  Your  Tills; 
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By  W.  J.  Smart 


(Editor's  Note:   The  courageous  author  of  this  article  is  the 
subject  of  "One  of  Ours,"  page  63. ) 


ABOUT  five  years  ago  I  went  blind  in  my  right  eye. 
About  five  months  ago,  the  sight  of  my  left  eye  also  failed. 
I  am  now  officially  registered  as  "a  blind  person." 
When  I  lost  my  right  eye,  I  had  just  returned  from  lecturing  and 
preaching  in  nineteen  major  cities  of  Florida.  Back  in  Sulgrave  in 
England,  I  woke  up  one  morning  to  find,  to  my  amazed  incredulity, 
that  there  was  no  sight  whatever  in  my  right  eye!  It  was  as  sudden 
as  that. 

When  the  sight  of  my  left  eye  also  failed,  I  had  been  preaching 
in  the  morning  in  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  West  of  England 
with  a  very  challenging  congregation.  Afterward,  my  wife  and  I  re- 
turned home  for  lunch,  and  then  retired  to  our  sitting  room  when,  to 
my  astonishment,  while  we  talked,  I  suddenly  could  not  see  her. 

Doctors  and  the  hospital  eye  specialists  were  consulted  at  once, 
but  their  unanimous  report  was  that  nothing  could  be  done  about  it, 
except  to  wait  and  hope  that  the  sight  might  one  day  come  back. 
I  must  confess  that  my  reaction  to  this  second  installment  of  blind- 
ly. /.  Smart  is  a  well-known  minister  living  at  Court  House,  Wive- 
liscombe,  Taunton,  Somerset,  U.K. 
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ness  was  very  different  from  my  reaction  to  the  first.  For  in  the  first 
experience,  I  was  thankful  to  God  that  I  could  still  see  well  with  my 
left  eye;  but  when  that  left  eye  failed  with  such  dramatic  abruptness, 
I  could  find  nothing  in  the  experience  to  be  thankful  for.  To  be  blind 
in  both  eyes  meant  being  unable  to  read,  write,  or  drive  a  car,  all  of 
which  I  depended  on.  Nor  could  I  carry  through  the  coast-to-coast 
lecture  tour  in  America  which  included  Air  Force  Bases  —  Loring  in 
Maine,  Minot  in  North  Dakota,  March  in  California  — -  as  well  as 
other  engagements  in  civilian  churches,  schools,  and  colleges  for  which 
I  had  been  preparing  for  over  twelve  months.  Everything  had  to  be 
cancelled. 

My  world  suddenly  seemed  empty.  At  first  I  could  think  about 
nothing  save  the  things  I  could  no  longer  do.  I  found  the  experience 
most  frustrating  and  distressing.  I  must  admit  with  shame  that  I 
felt  incapacitated  and  I  must  confess  with  even  greater  shame  that 
I  moped. 

Activism  Halted 

All  my  previous  adult  life  had  been  activist.  I  had  spent  my  life 
reading,  reviewing  books,  writing  books,  and  with  traveling  through- 
out England,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Germany  and  other  lands 
in  Northern  Europe  and  in  many  states  in  America.  For  over  twenty 
years  I  had  been  involved  in  the  promotion  of  Anglo-American  friend- 
ship, but  now  it  seemed  that  I  could  no  longer  do  any  one  of  those 
things.  The  main  puiposes  and  motivations  of  my  life  were  suddenly 
and  ignominiously  wrenched  from  me,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the 
vague  and  unconvincing  hope  that  my  sight  might  one  day  return. 

I  made  no  concealment  of  my  dejection  and  boredom  during  those 
early  weeks  and  I  asked  God  to  help  me  to  accept  the  experience  of 
blindness  with  courage  and  resilience  —  if  I  had  to. 

While  I  was  thus  disgracefully  wallowing  in  my  dark  waters,  God 
spoke  to  me  through  memories.  I  remembered  reading,  over  thirty 
years  before,  two  books  which  made  a  profound  impression  on  me  at 
the  time:  Whereas  I  Was  Blind  by  Ian  Fraser,  and  Fortitude  by  Hugh 
Walpole. 

Ian  Fraser,  a  young  officer  in  a  crack  regiment  in  the  First  World 
War,  was  totally  blinded  at  the  age  of  eighteen  by  an  enemy  bullet 
which  hit  him  in  the  temple.  I  recalled  how  he  refused  to  believe 
that  his  blindness  was  now  his  life,  how  bravely  he  faced  the  situa- 
tion when  he  finally  realized  that  it  was  inescapable,  how  he  taught 
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himself  to  live  and  walk  without  sight,  how  he  triumphed  over 
tragedy  and  how  he  had  devoted  the  residue  of  his  days  to  serving 
other  blind  soldiers,  how  tens  of  thousands  of  blind  persons  all  round 
the  world  had  learned  to  bless  his  name  for  his  indomitable  courage 
and  charity.  I  lingered  over  my  memories  of  Ian  Fraser  for  a  long 
time,  until  I  found  myself  saying,  "If  Ian  Fraser  could  overcome  his 
blindness,  why  can't  I?" 

"Get  well"  cards  and  letters  came  to  me  from  many  friends  at 
home  and  overseas.  I  could  not  see  to  read  any  of  them  myself,  but 
my  wife,  the  close  comrade  of  all  my  ministry,  read  every  one  of 
them  to  me,  and  God  seemed  to  be  speaking  through  my  friends  telling 
me  not  to  abandon  hope,  that  he  still  had  a  work  for  me  to  do.  The 
one  thing  an  activist  fears  most  is  having  no  work  to  do,  enforced 
idleness. 

Fortitude! 

And  then  it  was  that  Hugh  Walpole's  Fortitude  came  crowding  back 
into  my  recollections.  I  remembered  the  very  first  words  of  Fortitude 
—  "Tisn't  life  that  matters!  It's  the  courage  you  bring  to  it."  I  had 
not  seen  that  book  for  over  thirty  years  at  least,  but  I  vividly  remem- 
bered the  philosophy  of  the  story  and  how  avidly  I  told  thousands  of 
soldiers  who,  I  thought,  might  be  strengthened  in  their  own  encounter 
with  adversity  by  its  indomitable  courage. 

Thus,  as  I  remembered  Ian  Fraser's  victory  over  his  blindness  and 
Hugh  Walpole's  Fortitude,  my  own  distress  over  my  eye  trouble 
subsided.  Many  biblical  quotations  came  crowding  comfortingly  into 
my  mind.  "Men  ought  always  to  pray  and  never  lose  heart"  came  back 
amid  others  from  the  New  Testament,  and  "Thy  shoes  shall  be  of 
iron  and  brass,  and  as  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be,"  came  back 
from  Genesis. 

Just  before  my  sight  had  failed  I  was  working  on  an  article  which 
I  had  intended  to  submit  to  the  Editor  of  THE  LINK,  in  which  I 
was  recounting  the  evidence  of  living  persons  who  had  fought  against 
misfortunes  and  crippling  handicaps  and  by  the  grace  of  God  had 
won  their  victories,  thereby  giving  inspiration  to  thousands  of  people. 
That  article  was  intended  to  include  the  story  of  an  Air  Force  pilot 
who  had  been  rammed  in  mid-air;  the  accident  sliced  off  his  right  arm, 
tore  out  his  right  shoulder,  completely  and  permanently  paralyzed  his 
left  arm,  and  he  was  picked  up  —  more  dead  than  alive  —  with  a 
broken  neck.  Although  the  next  five  years  were  spent  in  the  hospital, 
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yet  he  recovered  and  today  is  doing  a  fine  job  in  many  countries  and 
is  an  inspiration  to  thousands  of  other  disabled  people.  Other  witnesses 
I  was  citing  in  that  article  were  writers  who  had  experienced  complete 
failure  at  the  start  of  their  literary  careers  who  today  have  the  world 
at  their  feet  and  still  others  who  had  won  universal  recognition 
by  reason  of  their  persistence  and  the  will  to  overcome.  I  myself  had 
been  thrilled  by  the  testimonies  I  had  collected  for  that  article,  and 
my  hope  was  to  pass  on  my  boundless  admiration  for  those  people 
by  exhorting  readers  never  to  "chew  their  pills,"  but  swallow  them 
whole. 

But  with  the  onslaught  of  my  own  inability  to  see,  God  said,  "Leave 
that  article  on  one  side,  and  replace  it  with  your  own  present  experi- 
ence. Try  to  touch- type  and  tell  what  grace  means  to  you  personally 
now." 

I  do  not  disguise  that  blindness  has  come  to  me  as  a  bitter  pill, 
and  I  cannot  tell  what  the  future  holds  for  me.  But  the  Living  Christ 
has  been  with  me  and  God  has  been  giving  me  all  kinds  of  nudges  about 
what  might  be  done  in  the  residue  of  time  ahead.  The  touch-typing 
of  this  article  has  been  prompted  by  one  of  those  Divine  nudges,  and 
if  the  Editor  of  THE  LINK  sees  fit  to  use  it,  I  shall  feel  that  that 
nudge  was  not  in  vain. 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  John  9;  Matt.  23 

1.  The  possibility  of  physical  blindness  seldom  occurs  to  most  of  us. 
Try  following  your  accustomed  routine  for  an  hour  with  your  eyes 
shut,  and  you  may  sense  the  enormity  of  the  adjustment  which 
sudden  blindness  would  force  upon  you.  This  is  what  happened  to 
Dr.  Smart. 

2.  Yet,  spiritual  blindness,  according  to  Jesus,  is  a  worse  malady.  To 
have  eyes  and  yet  not  see  is  to  be  blind  indeed.  Have  you  experi- 
enced this  kind  of  blindness  or  seen  it  in  others? 


Oxygen 

Good  works 

done    with    daily    consistency 

in  His  Name 

are  the  breath  of  lite 

to  faith. 

— Pollyanna  Sedziol 
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Worth  Repeating 


Prejudice  is  being  down  on  something  you're  not  up  on.  It  is  es- 
sentially an  outgrowth  of  ignorance. — Judd  Marmor. 

A  man  without  mirth  is  like  a  wagon  without  springs,  in  which 
one  is  caused  a  disagreeable  jolt  by  every  pebble  over  which  it  passes. 
— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

A  wonder  drug  is  a  medicine  that  makes  you  wonder  whether  you 
can  afford  to  get  sick  these  days. — Sunshine  Magazine.  (Source  also 
of  the  following  items.) 

The  best  way  to  help  your  youngsters  with  their  homework  is  not  to. 

When  it  comes  to  giving  to  worthwhile  projects,  some  people  stop 
at  nothing. 

The  trouble  with  today's  individualists  is  that  they  are  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  tell  apart. 

The  most  complicated  task  today  is  finding  a  way  to  live  a  simple 
life. 

Most  of  us  find  it  difficult  to  take  advice  from  others  who  need  it 
more  than  we  do. 

An  egotist  is  a  chap  who  is  always  blowing  his  knows. 

Patience  is  the  ability  to  count  down  before  blasting  off. 

Some  minds  are  so  open  that  it's  hard  for  them  to  hold  a  conviction. 

Temptation  wins  its  easiest  victories  over  those  whose  hearts  are 
restless  and  dissatisfied  because  the  issue  of  their  ultimate  loyalty  has 
never  been  fully  settled. — Westlake  T.  Purkiser 
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By  Frances  Wolf 


THE  WIDOW  bit  her  lips  as  she  watched  the  preparations.  The 
last  journey  of  Andrew  Macintosh.  A  journey  to  end  in  the  soaring 
gliding  notes  of  taps. 

Taps.  All  soldiers  and  sailors  know  the  familiar  sound.  It  signifies 
the  end  of  a  long  day.  The  terminal  ending  after  the  short  interval 
of  tattoo. 

It  was  an  odd  procession  for  the  final  journey  of  Andrew  Mac- 
intosh. Slowly  it  moved,  the  pallbearers  straining  against  the  flag- 
draped  bier.  They  passed  in  silence  marred  only  by  the  sound  of  their 
softly  scraping  footsteps. 

Two  negro  servants  preceded  the  small  group  of  mourners.  In 
death  the  last  shall  come  first  and  the  first  shall  come  last.  The 
black-draped  widow  and  her  children  frocked  in  white  followed  in 
dignified  silence.  Hand  in  hand  they  walked,  as  if  in  so  doing  they 
could  form  a  chain  of  strength.  She  wished  for  a  sound,  any  human 
sound.  A  cry.  The  song  of  a  bird.  Anything  to  jar  the  awesome  silence. 

Then  it  came. 

The  dirge  of  bagpipes. 

Far  in  the  rear  walked  a  kilt-dressed  relative  of  the  deceased.  The 
Macintosh  plaid,  she  could  see  that.  He  proceeded  with  the  rest  and 
held  the  bagpipes  to  his  lips.  And  so  he  advanced  adding  the  plaintive 
mournful  notes  of  Scottish  heritage  to  the  gravity  of  death. 
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The  widow  reached  in  her  handbag  for  a  handkerchief.  Inside  she 
saw  a  coin.  A  quarter  that  had  somehow  fallen  from  her  change  purse. 

The  coin  felt  rough  against  her  fingers  as  she  leaned  over  to  note 
the  emblem.  An  eagle.  Andrew.  Dear  Andrew.  Let  your  spirit  fly 
free  over  the  earth  like  the  eagle.  The  eagle  held  a  shaft  of  arrows. 
You,  too,  Andrew,  held  an  instrument  of  war.  And  you  were  killed 
while  using  it.  But  your  war  was  to  be  the  implement  of  peace.  And 
she  glanced  at  the  olive  branch  at  the  base  of  the  coin.  How  strange 
to  think  such  thoughts  at  this  end  of  her  beloved.  Thoughts  revealed 
by  that  plebian  quarter.  Fly  free,  brave  soul.  Free  and  intrepid  as 
the  eagle. 

The  ground  was  ready.  The  grave  already  formed.  The  old  oaks 
let  fall  brilliant  leaves  in  contrast  with  the  solemn  scene.  Slowly 
the  pallbearers  eased  their  burden  to  the  ground.  A  robed  chaplain 
read  the  honored  Episcopal  burial  service. 

".  .  .  Man,  that  is  born  of  woman,  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live  and 
is  full  of  misery.  He  cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower,  he  fleeth 
as  it  were  a  shadow  and  never  continueth  in  one  stay  .  .  .  Forasmuch 
as  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  his  wise  providence  to  take  out  of 
this  world  the  soul  of  our  deceased  brother,  we  therefore  commit  this 
body  to  the  ground;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;  looking 
for  the  general  Resurrection  in  the  last  day  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come." 

With  tenderness  the  pallbearers  eased  the  coffin  into  the  ground. 
They  gently  removed  the  flag  atop  the  bier,  folded  it  neatly,  and  gave 
it  to  the  hero's  widow. 

The  bugler  lifted  his  instrument  to  his  lips  and  started  the  symbols 
of  final  sound.  Taps.  The  notes  rose  and  fell  like  the  resplendent  hover- 
ing leaves  cascading  to  the  ground  below.  Taps.  'Tea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  Thou  art  with  me,"  the 
widow  whispered  to  herself.  Taps.  A  last  good-by. 

She  touched  the  small  hands  of  her  children.  Later  she  would 
explain  taps  to  them. 

"Day  is  done.  Gone  the  sun.  From  the  lake.  From  the  hills.  From 
the  sky.  All  is  well,  safely  rest.  God  is  nigh." 

And  those  present  bowed  their  heads  in  silent  tribute  to  their  fallen 
comrade. 

Fly  on,  brave  soul.  Soar  on  dauntless  as  the  eagle. 

Taps.  But  does  not  taps  imply  a  reveille?  Who  can  say  that  there 
will  not  be  a  reveille  for  the  eternal  soul?  ■  ■ 
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Can  I  Get  There  From  Here? 


By  J.  Wallace  Talley 


WHEN  THE  Creator  tidied  up 
the  earth  for  man's  habitation, 
he  left  no  coal  or  oil  or  gas  under 
the  soil  of  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Washington.  He  did  leave,  how- 
ever, as  a  challenge  to  man,  soil 
rich  in  the  chemicals  needed  for 
plant  growth  and  a  river,  the  Colum- 
bia, whose  waters  drop  1,290  feet 
in  winding  through  the  state  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Man  accepted  the  Creator's  chal- 
lenge and  built  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  which  backs  the  Columbia's 
waters  up  to  Canada,  and  irrigates 
over  a  half -million  acres  of  fruit  and 
crop  land,  while  its  giant  water 
turbines   generate   millions   of  kilo- 


watts of  electrical  power  for  increas- 
ing thousands  of  homes  and  indus- 
tries. 

To  see  this  miracle  of  cooperation 
between  the  Creator  and  the  creature 
in  making  the  earth  more  fruitful, 
I  turned  eastward  out  of  Seattle  one 
rainy  June  morning  and  drove 
through  the  fogged-in  Cascades.  By 
noon  a  persistent  wind  had  driven 
the  rain  clouds  away  and  replaced 
them  with  fluffy  white  billows  drift- 
ing in  a  blue,  blue  sky.  In  those 
distractingly  beautiful  surroundings, 
in  a  land  of  unmarked  roads,  among 
thousands  of  acres  of  grainfields  and 
orchards,  with  only  an  occasional 
house  deep  down  a  long  lane,  I  got 
lost. 


/.  Wallace  Talley  is  a  retired  Navy  scientist  who  now  freelances.  He 
lives  at  200  E.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20901 
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While  stopped  at  the  intersection 
of  two  unmarked  roads,  I  belatedly 
studied  the  map,  when  a  cloud  of 
dust  announced  an  approaching  ve- 
hicle which  I  promptly  flagged 
down.  "How  can  I  get  to  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  from  here?"  I  asked  the 
driver.  The  man  made  a  few  abortive 
starts  and  then  said,  "Frankly  friend, 
I  don't  know  how  to  get  there  from 
here,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can 
do.  Go  back  until  you  find  a  familiar 
landmark  that  shows  on  the  map,  and 
go  from  there."  Then  he  cautioned 
as  he  left,  "Be  careful  whom  you  ask 
for  directions.  Most  people  gladly 
will  tell  you  things  that  they  don't 
know." 

The  stranger  left  me  mixing  the 
thought  that  he  didn't  know  much 
that  I  wanted  to  know  with  the  ad- 
mission that  he  wasn't  lost.  I  took 
his  advice,  retraced  the  route  until 
a  familiar  landmark  appeared.  Then, 
without  asking  anyone  and  without 
difficulty,  I  found  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  which  thrilled  me  tremend- 
ously. But  even  the  largest  hydro- 
electric facility  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
modern  civil  engineering  could  not 
take  my  thoughts  off  that  honest 
stranger  and  his  valuable  travel  ad- 
vice. I  named  him  Christopher. 

A  Reliable  Cartographer  Needed 

Christopher,  Patron  Saint  of  Trav- 
elers, who,  legend  says,  carried 
travelers  across  bridgeless  rivers,  and 
once  carried  the  Christ-child,  re- 
cently was  dropped  from  the  Saints' 
list  for  lack  of  evidence  that  he  ever 
existed.  My  Christopher  lives  and 
challenged    me    to    enjoy    traveling 


more  by  finding  a  reliable  cartog- 
rapher and  having  faith  in  his  road 
maps  and  in  my  ability  to  use  them. 
Perhaps  Christopher's  formula  might 
apply  on  the  road  to  eternal  life 
and  show  me  how  to  get  there  from 
here. 

The  late  Burton  Holmes,  father 
of  the  travelogue,  once  said,  "To 
travel  is  to  possess  the  world.  The 
traveler  possesses  the  world  more 
completely  than  those  who  own  vast 
property.  Owners  become  slaves  to 
what  they  own."  Holmes  was  speak- 
ing of  material  things,  but  a  guilty 
conscience  suggested  that  he  had 
accused  me  of  being  a  slave  to  ma- 
terial things  and  was  challenging  me 
to  find  freedom  on  the  spiritual  road. 

One  Sunday,  as  spring  broke  and 
the  open  road  beckoned,  I  attended 
an  Easter  church  service.  My  father 
was  the  preacher,  and  he  climaxed 
his  sermon  with  those  powerful,  chal- 
lenging words  of  Lord  Byron.  "I  feel 
my  immortality  o'ersweep  all  pain, 
all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears;  and  peal, 
like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep, 
into  my  ears  this  truth  —  'Thou  Liv- 
est  Forever!' "  Dad  was  challenging 
the  world,  and  especially  me,  to  seek 
the  road  to  eternal  life. 

As  prescribed  by  Christopher,  I 
picked  a  cartographer  worthy  of  my 
faith.  He  was  the  Architect  of  the 
Universe,  and  his  tour  book  began, 
"In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  The  fascinat- 
ing story  of  the  creation  in  Genesis 
continued,  "And  the  earth  was  with- 
out form,  and  void;  and  darkness 
was  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters." 
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Following  the  creation,  God  set 
the  universe  in  motion  under  a  set 
of  laws  and  then  created  man  to 
have  dominion  within  those  laws.  In 
his  own  image  God  created  man. 
Male  and  female  created  he  them. 
Reading  this  ever-new  old  story,  I 
knew  that  if  I  was  created  to  mirror 
the  image  of  my  Creator  I  needed 
a  lot  of  polishing.  The  story  strongly 
reminded  me  also  that  God  is  a 
spirit  and  must  be  worshiped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  Road  to  Heaven 

Both  G.  L.  Mallory,  who  lost  his 
life  in  a  third  attempt  to  climb  Mount 
Everest,  and  Edmund  F.  Hillary, 
who  later  succeeded,  said  that  they 
wanted  to  climb  Mount  Everest  be- 
cause "it  was  there."  My  first  chal- 
lenge in  climbing  the  road  to  heaven 
was  To  believe  that  God  is  there,  and 
that  his  spirit  transcends  matter,  even 
the  matter  of  mountains.  What  did 
reason  tell  me? 

We  used  to  speak  of  the  laws  of 
the  indestructibility  of  matter  and 
of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Now, 
since  the  atom  has  been  split,  matter 
is  recognized  as  a  form  of  energy. 
We  cannot  see  energy,  only  its  ef- 
fects. Likewise,  faith  leads  us  to  the 
belief  that  the  material  is  subservient 
to  the  spiritual.  We  cannot  see  the 
spirit,  but  we  can  see  and  feel  its 
effects  on  our  lives.  Thus  reason 
told  me  that  "God  is  there"  —  and 
my  heart  confirmed  it  just  as  a  boy 
flying  a  kite  in  a  fog  knows  the 
kite  is  there  by  the  pull  on  the  string. 

According  to  the  biblical  map  and 
tour  book,  I  had  missed  the  spiritual 
road   uphill  to   the   right,   and  was 


coasting  down  the  broad  material 
road,  past  Commandment  Lane  with 
its  admonition,  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God — and  thy  neighbor." 
and  past  Micah  Way  with  its  re- 
minder, "What  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?"  Momentum  on  the  material 
road  leaves  no  time  to  read  or  think 
of  spiritual  things,  such  as  love,  jus- 
tice, mercy  and  humility,  so  I  had 
coasted  past  those  warnings  and  was 
feeling  hopelessly  lost  when  I  re- 
membered Christopher's  advice  to 
turn  back  to  a  familiar  landmark 
shown  on  your  map,  and  go  from 
there.  Suddenly  the  familiar  land- 
mark appeared.  It  was  a  path,  uphill 
to  the  right.  There  was  no  sign,  but 
a  man  stood  beside  the  pathway 
beckoning  me  to  turn  in.  When  I 
got  closer,  I  heard  him  say,  "Follow 
me."  He  did  not  say,  "worship  me" 
—  just  "follow  me."  Recognizing  my 
guide,  I  turned  and  followed  him. 

I  followed  my  guide  as  he  went 
about  praying  to  "Our  Father  in 
heaven,"  and  loving  and  serving  peo- 
ple. He  healed  the  sick  and  raised 
the  dead,  and  chided  others  for  their 
faithless  inability  to  perform  miracles 
also.  His  was  an  abundant  faith  in 
the  God  who  gave  his  wisdom  to 
persuade,  strength  to  persist,  courage 
to  bear  the  Cross,  and  caused  him  to 
emerge  victorious  over  death.  His 
was  the  faith  in  God  that  I  must 
achieve  in  order  to  bear  my  cross. 

Christopher  warned  me  against 
people  who  tell  things  that  they  do 
not  know.  And  I  remembered  hear- 
ing people  say  that  faith  in  Christ 
was  the  ultimate.  Faith  in  Christ  has 
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been  relatively  easy  since  he  came 
to  earth  in  the  flesh  and  walked 
among  men,  while  God  the  Spirit 
is  more  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Faith  only  in  Christ  is  short  of  his 
teachings,  and  might  encourage 
thoughts  that  God  is  dead.  Greek 
scholars  tell  us  that  the  Greek  prep- 
osition, ELS  translates  into  English 
as  "in"  or  "unto,"  which  tells  me 
that  my  challenge  and  goal  must 
be  the  faith  of  Christ  in  God,  our 
Father. 


After  following  Christ  I  made  the 
significant  discovery  that  most  of 
the  cars  on  the  material  road  had 
but  one  occupant.  Those  on  the 
spiritual  road  to  eternal  life,  how- 
ever, were  filled  with  people  who 
wanted  the  whole  world  to  join  them. 
I  no  longer  wonder  if  I  can  get 
there  from  here,  because  in  following 
Christ  and  serving  my  neighbors, 
we  have  found  the  joy  of  heaven  here 
on  earth.  It  is  not  mine  alone;  it  is 
ours. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Genesis  1-2:4;  Matt.  4:19;  John  14 

1.  Have  you  become  conscious  of  life's  being  a  journey?  Have  you 
any  sense  of  direction?  Have  you  discovered  a  "reliable  cartog- 
rapher"? 

2.  What  has  travel  taught  you? 


Scrambled  Authors 

By  Milt  Hammer 

Unscramble  and  rearrange  the  letters  in  the  short  sentences  below,  and 
find  the  last  names  of  eight  well-known  authors. 

1.  He  seeks  a  par.  

2.  Toy  sky  doves.  

3.  Now  her  hat.  ! 

4.  A  twin.  

5.  Fine  gild.  

6.  Beet  nicks.  

7.  Flirt  gazed.  

8.  Many  weigh.  
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To  Begin  Again 


By  Phyllis  Reynolds  Naylor 


While  two  brothers  feud,  the  whole  family  is  unhappy 


IT  WAS  dark  on  Good  Friday,  like 
it  was  supposed  to  be,  at  noon. 
Stores  were  closed  up-country  be- 
cause the  farm  people  took  Easter 
seriously. 

Preston  looked  at  the  sky  and 
locked  the  new  lambs  in  the  barn. 
On  the  way  to  the  house  he  met 
Nick  and  they  passed  without  speak- 
ing. For  almost  six  weeks  the  silence 
between  them  had  grown.  Mealtime 
used  to  be  cheerful  with  his  brother 
and  him  joking  back  and  forth  and 
teasing  Beth  about  her  cooking.  Now 
the  noon  hour  had  the  quiet  of  a 
funeral  parlor,  and  their  father 
seemed  to  age  under  the  strain  of 
having  strangers  at  his  table. 

"Smells  like  fruit  bread,"  Preston 
said  to  Beth,  trying  to  be  cheerful. 
He  ran  water  over  his  face  and  arms 
in  the  sink.  "The  kind  Mom  used 
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to  make,"  he  added,  "with  sugar 
and  cherries  on  top." 

Usually  Beth  would  have  set  some 
cherries  or  a  handful  of  nuts  aside 
for  him.  Now  she  merely  motioned 
to  a  plate  on  the  table.  "Nick  and 
Dad  have  already  eaten.  Saved  you 
a  plate,  but  it's  likely  cold." 

The  kitchen  was  quiet  except  for 
the  clink  of  Preston's  knife  on  the 
table  and  the  dull  thud  of  Beth's 
pounding  on  the  bread  board.  He 
wished  she'd  say  somemthing  —  any- 
thing almost  —  to  break  the  quiet. 

A  moment  later  she  did.  "Seems 
like  just  this  once  ...  on  Easter 
..."  her  voice  trailed  off  and  the 
silence  deepened. 

"Other  people  in  this  house  be- 
side me  got  voices,"  Preston  said. 
"I'm  not  master  of  ceremonies,  you 
know." 


His  older  sister  dropped  the  rolling 
pin  down  heavily  and  glanced  over 
her  shoulder.  "What  are  you  trying  to 
do,  Preston  —  crucify  him?" 

"Nick's  a  big  boy.  He  can  take 
care  of  himself,"  Preston  said  tersely. 

Beth  wheeled  around.  "What  do 
you  want,  Pres  —  what  in  the  world 
do  you  want?" 

"To  be  left  alone,  that's  all,"  Pres- 
ton said,  pushing  his  plate  away. 
"Just  to  be  left  alone." 

"Then  youVe  got  everything  you 
want,"  Beth  said  bitterly.  "You've 
got  enough  aloneness  to  last  a  life- 
time." 

The  storm  came  and  passed 
quickly,  but  still  the  sky  remained 
gray.  Preston  stretched  out  on  the 
glider  and  tried  to  nap.  Thunder 
exploded  in  the  distance. 

IT  HAD  to  do  with  money.  Preston 
smiled  wryly.  Who  would  ever 
have  thought  that  money  would 
come  between  Nick  and  him?  They'd 
never  had  enough  of  it  to  think  it 
could  matter. 

Preston  was  the  one  who  made 
the  good  grades  in  school  —  the  one 
the  teachers  said  ought  to  go  into 
science.  It  was  Preston  who  made 
the  honor  roll;  Preston  who  won  first 
place  at  the  science  fair;  Preston 
who  read  half  the  books  in  the  one- 
room  library  before  he  even  entered 
high  school.  It  was  just  assumed 
that  Preston  would  go  to  college, 
just  assumed  that  Nick  would  take 
over  the  farm,  just  assumed  —  after 
Mother  died  —  that  Beth  would  stay 
on  cooking  and  cleaning  for  the  men- 
folks  until,  and  if,  a  man  of  her 
own  came  along  to  take  her  away. 


Bit  by  bit,  his  father  and  mother 
had  put  away  what  money  they 
could  spare  for  the  "college  fund"  — 
a  small  bank  account  started  from  the 
sale  of  a  hog,  and  added  to  periodi- 
cally with  the  egg  money,  cream 
money  —  every  little  bit  that  wasn't 
needed  for  living.  No  one  spoke 
about  it  as  being  Preston's  —  it  was 
just  an  unspoken  understanding,  be- 
cause who  else  could  use  it? 

And  then  suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing, Nick  announced  after  his  own 
graduation  that  he  wanted  to  go  to 
college  himself,  and  the  family  was 
dumfounded. 

"What  you  planning  on  studying 
at  college,  Nick?"  their  father  had 
asked. 

Nick  wasn't  sure.  "Electrical  en- 
gineering, maybe.  Farms  are  closing 
all  around  us,"  he'd  said,  "and  if 
we  ever  decide  to  sell,  I  ought  to 
have  some  other  kind  of  training  to 
fall  back  on." 

"Well,"  Dad  had  replied,  "the 
college  money  is  there.  I  won't  favor 
one  child  over  another.  If  Nick  wants 
his  chance  at  college,  he  ought  to 
have  it." 

So  Nick  had  taken  $1,500  from 
the  college  money,  leaving  only 
$600.  Worried  as  Preston  had  been, 
he  still  hadn't  complained.  Nick  was 
the  oldest  —  it  seemed  only  fair. 
Until  six  weeks  ago,  that  is,  when 
they'd  come  home  from  Sunday  serv- 
ice to  find  Nick  in  the  house  with 
the  announcement  that  it  hadn't 
worked  out.  He  was  dropping  out  of 
college.  He  was  sorry,  he'd  said, 
real  sorry  .  .  . 

Even  now,  as  he  thought  about 
it,   Preston   found   himself   gripping 
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hard  the  metal  arm  of  the  glider. 
Nick  had  to  be  more  than  sorry.  He 
had  to  understand  what  he'd  done. 
He  had  to  realize  he'd  taken  $1,500 
and  thrown  it  away  —  that  the 
money  he'd  wasted  would  have  paid 
a  full  year  for  Preston.  He  had  to 
know  how  he'd  loused  it  up  for 
everybody. 

Thinking  about  it  again  made  his 
chest  tight.  Preston  got  up  and 
swung  his  legs  off  the  glider.  The 
lambs  were  baaing.  They  wanted 
out  in  the  pasture  with  the  ewe.  The 
chickens  were  stretching  their  red 
legs  and  strutting  slowly  down  the 
walk  from  the  henhouse.  Beth  was 
checking  over  the  peas  planted  be- 
side the  house  to  see  if  any  would 
be  ready  for  Sunday.  It  was  tradi- 
tional to  have  new  peas  and  po- 
tatoes for  Easter  dinner. 

Taking  a  hammer,  Preston  went 
out  to  the  far  pasture  to  repair  the 
fence,  remembering  past  Easters. 
Some  places  there  were  sunrise 
services  where  folks  got  dressed  up 
early  and  went  out  on  the  hill  to 
listen  to  preaching  and  singing.  But 
up-country,  at  least  in  this  house, 
Easter  was  sort  of  the  beginning  of 
a  new  year,  a  new  crop,  a  time  for 
mending  fences  and  trying  to  make 
the  summer  better  than  the  one  be- 
fore. Always  in  the  past,  Nick  and 
Preston  had  risen  early  on  Easter 
morning  and  gone  to  the  river  to 
catch  catfish.  They'd  sit  there  on  the 
bank  enjoying  a  sunrise  of  their  own, 
and  get  back  in  time  to  have  the 
skillet  hot  when  Mom  and  Dad  and 
Beth  came  down  for  breakfast.  For 
them  all,  this  day  meant  that  a  new 
season  had  begun. 


ON  SATURDAY  Preston  finished 
planting  the  corn  on  the  south 
acres  before  the  evening  meal.  When 
he  walked  into  the  kitchen  later,  he 
noticed  that  his  father's  chair  was 
empty. 

"He  said  he  was  going  into  town," 
Beth  explained,  pouring  chipped 
beef  over  the  biscuits  on  the  platter. 
"Should  be  home  soon." 

Preston  sorted  through  the  mail 
on  the  counter,  found  the  university 
catalog  he'd  ordered,  and  took  it  to 
the  table  with  him  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  it.  Nick  was  already  eat- 
ing. Their  feet  bumped  under  the 
table  and  instantly  both  pulled  back. 

Beth  watched  them  for  a  moment 
and  then  sighed  loudly,  plopping 
down  in  the  chair  at  one  end.  "Might 
as  well  be  cooking  at  a  boarding- 
house  for  mutes,"  she  declared. 

But  Preston  didn't  even  hear.  A 
note  stapled  to  the  front  of  the  cata- 
log said  that  there  had  been  a  price 
increase.  Instead  of  $1,500,  a  year 
of  college  would  now  cost  $1,750. 

It  was  as  though  the  whole  world 
was  conspiring  against  him.  At  this 
rate,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  go  next 
year.  He'd  have  to  get  a  job  and 
work  first,  and  by  then  the  cost 
would  go  up  to  $2,000. 

The  pickup  truck  came  rumbling 
up  the  drive  and  their  father  came 
in,  looking  particularly  jolly. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  sold  the  calf." 
He  sat  down  and  pulled  an  en- 
velope from  his  pocket.  "Three  hun- 
dred dollars  and  it's  burning  a  hole 
in  this  old  coat.  I  want  each  of  you 
to  have  a  hundred  ..." 

Preston  hardly  heard.  Seventeen- 
hundred   and   fifty   dollars   for   one 
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year  of  school! 

"You  can  put  mine  in  the  college 
fund,"  Nick  said,  his  voice  low. 
"Don't  have  any  need  for  it  right 
now." 

A  hundred  dollars  —  barely 
enough  to  buy  books  for  two  semes- 
ters. "Keep  it,"  Preston  said,  spitting 
out  the  words.  "Save  you  from  taking 
it  out  later." 

The  eating  stopped. 

"What's  that  supposed  to  mean?" 
Beth  asked. 

"Just  what  I  said." 

Nick  let  his  fork  drop  hard  on 
the  table.  His  eyes  were  small  as 
he  glared  at  Preston  over  the  oil- 
cloth. "What's  the  matter  with  you, 
anyway?  You  going  to  hold  it  against 
me  forever  because  I  wanted  a 
chance?" 

"So  you  had  your  chance  and  blew 
it."  Preston  spoke  slowly,  deliber- 
ately, as  though  he'd  rehearsed  the 
words  a  thousand  times.  "So  I  don't 
get  hardly  any  chance  at  all  because 
of  it.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
you  walk  out  of  school  after  seven 
months  and  blow  the  whole  bit!" 

"All  right,  so  I'm  a  moron,  the 
family  dunce,  a  brain  freak!  Go 
ahead  and  say  it  if  it'll  make  you 
feel  any  better!" 

"Nick,  it's  no  good,  that  kind  of 
talk,"  their  father  said,  his  fingers 
limp  over  the  money  on  the  table. 

But  Nick  was  wound  up,  too.  "So 
what  do  you  want,  Preston,  huh? 
What?  A  pound  of  flesh?  Want  me 
to  crawl  across  the  floor?  Lick  your 
shoes?" 

Preston  shoved  his  chair  away 
from  the  table  and  stood  up.  "I  want 
to    get   away   from    here   so   I   can 
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forget.  I  don't  want  to  be  reminded 
every  time  I  round  the  corner  that 
I  had  a  year  of  college  already  paid, 
and  somebody  else  blew  it.  That's 
all.  Just  get  away  and  forget." 

HE  CUT  across  the  clover  and 
on  down  the  path  to  the  river, 
walking  through  the  tall  sycamores 
which  shadowed  the  banks  on  either 
side.  His  mind  struggled  with  various 
possibilities.  He  could  move  to 
Raleigh  and  stay  with  Uncle  Ben 
for  a  year,  finishing  high  school  there 
and  working  in  the  hardware  store 
evenings.  There  would  be  nothing  in 
Raleigh  to  remind  him  of  Nick, 
nothing  to  keep  the  burning  hatred 
alive.  Nothing  except  the  anger  in 
his  own  heart. 

Walking  along  the  bank  he 
watched  the  constant  flow  of  the 
current  around  the  rocks.  There  was 
no  way  he  could  escape  Nick,  he 
realized  suddenly,  short  of  open 
heart  surgery  to  get  rid  of  his  anger. 
The  hatred  would  linger  as  long  as 
he  gave  it  living  space,  and  it  would 
fester  and  grow  worse. 

He  started  back  to  the  house  again 
as  darkness  began  to  close  in.  As  he 
came  up  the  hill,  the  farm  came  into 
view  bit  by  bit  —  the  walnut  grove, 
the  tractor  shed,  the  henhouse  —  he 
and  his  family  had  been  here  as  long 
as  he  could  remember.  He'd  be 
around  only  one  more  year  probably, 
but  Nick  and  Beth  —  maybe  forever. 
Maybe  it  would  take  him  longer  to 
get  through  college  than  he'd  hoped, 
but  at  least  he'd  make  it  eventually. 
All  Nick  had  done  was  try  —  a 
quick,  frantic  attempt  to  get  away  — 
and  it  hadn't  worked  for  him. 


His  steps  quickened  as  he  neared 
the  house.  He  was  walking  rapidly, 
arms  swinging,  heart  pounding.  Was 
the  hate  so  much  a  part  of  him,  he 
wondered,  that  he  couldn't  let  it 
go?  Was  the  anger  so  ingrained  that 
no  matter  whether  he  left  or  stayed, 
it  was  destined  to  be  a  part  of  him 
forever?  Would  he  ever  be  able  to 
look  at  Nick  without  the  seething 
fury  that  paralyzed  him?  Did  he  have 
the  power  within  himself  to  make  a 
new  beginning? 

His  father  had  gone  to  his  room 
and  Beth  was  in  the  back  room 
pressing  a  dress  to  wear  to  church. 
Nick  was  sitting  in  his  usual  chair 
when  Preston  looked  out  on  the 
unlighted  porch.  Nick  just  sat  star- 
ing out  over  the  yard. 

Preston  stood  in  the  doorway,  try- 
ing to  draw  upon  the  power  he 
hoped  he  had  —  fighting  with  the 
hate  that  surged  up  again  whenever 


Nick  was  near  him. 

"I  thought  maybe  ...  if  you 
wanted  .  .  .  we  could  try  for  some 
catfish  tomorrow  morning,  Nick," 
Preston  said,  and  hardly  recognized 
his  voice  at  first.  It  had  been  six 
weeks  since  he'd  sounded  civil.  "It's 
.  .  .  Easter,  you  know." 

For  what  seemed  like  a  very  long 
time  Nick  didn't  answer,  and  Preston 
realized  that  Nick  was  fighting  a 
battle  of  his  own  —  jealousy  toward 
a  brother  who  would  make  college 
—  maybe  even  make  it  big  —  while 
he  couldn't  make  it  at  all. 

"I  think  I'd  like  it,"  Nick  said  at 
last,  the  struggle  still  in  his  voice. 
"You  come  for  me,  or  should  I  get 
you  up?" 

He'd  won  now,  Preston  knew.  He 
could  feel  the  gentleness  seeping  into 
his  voice  again,  and  it  felt  good. 
"You  get  me,"  he  smiled.  "It  takes 
me  a  while  to  wake  up."  ■  ■ 
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Beautiful  People 


By  Haydn  Gilmore 


MEN  in  this  country  are  spending 
a  half -billion  dollars  yearly  on 
all  forms  of  beauty  aids.  Most  of 
them  need  it. 

The  Associated  Press  estimated 
that  by  1972  one  billion  dollars  per 
year  will  be  spent  for  personal 
grooming.  TV  audiences  will  watch 
more  grooming  ads  than  they  watch 
professional  football  games.  An 
ocean  liner  could  get  a  lot  of  mileage 
on  the  seas  of  shaving  lotion  now 
being  consumed.  (I  admit  that  after 
that  last  bottle  of  High  Karate,  I  buy 
and  use  none. ) 

After  all,  when  you  have  more  hair 
more  effort  is  required  to  make  it 
behave.  Many  men  are  now  more 
appreciative    of    the    work    women 


have  to  do  on  their  hair. 

Actually,  the  natural  look  is  the 
"In"  thing.  "Look  as  fresh  as  the 
pearly  dew,  as  dry  as  high  noon,  as 
shining  as  the  black  side-patch  on  a 
beagle."  And  natural  look  cosmetic 
cream  is  just  great  before  the  TV 
camera  gets  its  lenses  on  you. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  us  cannot 
look  as  though  we  just  came  from 
the  stage:  we  gleam  as  much  as  a 
mud  fence.  Yet  we  all  want  to  be 
beautiful  people.  Let's  hope  so.  If 
Phyllis  Diller  and  Carol  Burnett  can 
do  it,  so  can  we. 

Every  Age  Has  Used  Cosmetics 

Before  we  encourage  ourselves  in 
this  vision,  let  us  take  a  quick  review 
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of  the  history  of  beauty  aids.  Be 
advised  that  tweezers,  cuticle  stick, 
and  rouge  applicator  were  found  in 
the  archeological  digs  of  Queen 
Nefertiti  who  lived  and  loved  in 
Egypt  about  3,000  years  ago.  Every 
age  has  had  cosmetics.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  white  lead 
on  their  faces  and  chalk  powder. 
So  did  the  Flapper  Girls  of  the  Roar- 
ing Twenties.  The  original  Flapper 
Girl,  Helen  of  Troy,  had  a  classical 
formula  for  a  face  pack  which  has 
always  amused  me.  You  take  two 
pounds  of  barley,  two  pounds  of 
bean  flour,  mix  with  six  eggs  and 
dry  in  the  sun.  Then  grind  to  powder 
and  add  one-sixth  of  ammonium 
carbonate  (smelling  salts  in  our  day, 
hartshorn  in  Helen's  day).  Pass 
through  a  sieve  and  combine  with 
twelve  ounces  of  honey.  Now  the 
preparation  is  ready;  I  hope  you  are. 
It  sounds  more  like  the  reading  of  a 
computer  that  had  gone  beserk  at 
Helena  Rubenstein's. 

Today's  beauty  preparation  is  to- 
morrow's folly.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  ladies  of  France  put 
little  flies  or  mouches,  spots  of  black 
silk  cut  into  many  shapes  (hearts, 
teardrops,  moons,  comets,  stars)  on 
their  faces  with  glue.  If  the  girls 
had  any  beauty  of  their  own  it  was 
all  under  glue,  powder  and  spots. 
Perhaps  from  this  comes  the  common 
expression:  to  become  unglued. 

Things  got  so  bad  in  England  that 
in  1770  Parliament  passed  a  law 
which  read:  "All  women  of  whatever 
age,  rank,  profession,  or  degree, 
whether  virgins,  maids  or  widows, 
that  shall  impose  upon,  seduce,  or 
betray  into   matrimony   any   of  his 


Majesty's  subjects  by  scents,  paints, 
cosmetic  washes,  artificial  teeth,  false 
hair,  Spanish  wool,  iron  stays,  hoops, 
high-heeled  shoes,  etc.,  shall  incur 
the  penalty  of  the  law  now  inforced 
against  witchcraft  and  like  misde- 
meanors, and  that  the  marriage  upon 
conviction  shall  stand  null  and  void." 

The  men  of  the  day,  however, 
were  themselves,  padded,  perfumed, 
pampered  and  puffed-  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  hour  of  reaction 
finally  struck.  For  after  the  French 
Revolution  cosmetics  fell  into  near 
worldwide  disuse.  Revolutions  are 
hard  on  cosmetics;  everyone  wants 
the  natural  look. 

However,  by  1900  cosmetics  had 
come  back  into  vogue  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  had 
in  mind  beauty  aids  that  were  dan- 
gerous to  an  extent  beyond  merely 
changing  the  minds  of  bachelors. 

In  many  respects  the  idea  of 
beauty  is  personal.  Epictetus,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  had  already 
pointed  out  the  relativity  of  sheer 
external  cosmetics.  He  said:  "What 
makes  a  dog  beautiful  makes  a  horse 
ugly." 

The  vision  of  beauty  is  also  cul- 
tural. In  King  David's  time  (970 
b.c.  )  the  "shining  face"  was  the  hall- 
mark of  allurement.  David  wrote  of 
the  people  anointing  the  faces  of 
those  held  in  highest  regard  and 
attraction.  (Ps.  104:15  — "Oil  to 
make  his  face  shine.")  Today,  of 
course,  the  shining  face  is  deplored. 
Getting  rid  of  the  shiny  nose  is  an 
entire  branch  of  the  field. 

The  human  race  has  not  always 
succumbed  to  fads.  One  of  the  domi- 
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nant  trends  today  —  mentioned  be- 
fore —  is  the  "natural  look." 

Francis  Bacon  in  The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  said  that:  "Clean- 
ness of  body  was  ever  esteemed  to 
proceed  from  a  due  reverence  to 
God,  to  society,  and  to  ourselves. 
As  for  artificial  decoration,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  deficiencies  which  it 
hath:  being  neither  fine  enough  to 
deceive,  nor  handsome  to  use,  nor 
wilesome  to  please."  In  short,  he  said 
that  beauty  aids  are  not  a  quick  path 
to  becoming  beautiful;  for  beauty 
does  not  come  in  a  tube  or  a  can  or 
a  jar. 

The  Beautiful  Person 

What  makes  people  really  beauti- 
ful? Well,  an  elderly  person  with  a 
wrinkled,  worn  face  often  shows  an 
inner  strength  that  many  of  us  would 
call  beauty.  Beauty  comes  from  inner 
character.  Then,  order  and  arrange- 
ment contribute  to  beauty.  Beyond 
this,  beauty  can  be  presented  in 
deeds  and  can  be  as  down-to-earth  as 
a  walk  in  the  sun  and  air. 

An  ad  for  a  vitamin  pill  once 
showed  a  redhead  with  her  face  cov- 
ered with  blue  paste.  (Or,  as  the 
ladies  would  say:  she  looked  a 
sight.)  The  caption  read,  "Do  you 
think  it  all  happens  on  the  outside?" 
"No,"  the  vitamin  ad  went  on, 
"popping  a  pill  isn't  so  glamorous, 
but  it  can  be  more  important." 

We  must  face  the  truth  that  what 
Hollywood  could  not  do  for  some 
people  in  twenty  centuries,  God  can 
do  for  all  people  through  inner  spir- 
itual and  mental  beauty.  There  is  no 
need  for  frantic  search  of  the  kind 
which  so  sadly  wears  out  whatever 


natural  endowment  was  there  at  the 
outset. 

Saint  Peter  may  have  been  a  rough 
and  ready  fisherman,  but  he  knew 
his  women.  He  said  that  beauty 
does  not  reside  in  the  outward  array 
of  dress  but  in  the  inmost  center  of 
being,  the  imperishable  ornament 
that  can  never  be  left  home  in  the 
dresser,  a  gentle  and  quiet  spirit 
which  is  of  high  value  in  the  sight 
of  God.  (1  Peter  3:3,  4;  1  Sam.  16:7) 
This  does  not  go  against  the  better 
aspects  of  Women's  Lib.  For  woman 
stands  as  an  equal  when  she  is  in 
possession  of  her  true  self,  with  quiet, 
calm  dignity.  In  short,  only  a  person 
who  is  sure  of  herself  (or  himself) 
can  walk  softly  bearing  great  free- 
dom. 

Part  of  self-control  and  inner 
awareness  is  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  our  outer  appearance.  One 
famous  poet  used  to  boast  that  he 
looked  like  an  unmade  bed;  who 
could  consider  this  a  pleasant  sight? 
Even  Saint  Paul  suggested  that  ladies 
adorn  themselves  with  dress  that  is 
becoming  and  with  good  deeds  — 
always  the  perfect  match.  In  fact, 
his  use  of  "adorn"  in  First  Timothy 
2:9  is  the  same  root  from  which  we 
get  our  word  "cosmetics."  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  basic  meaning 
of  cosmetic  is  order,  svmmetry,  or  to 
use  a  musical  term:  harmony.  And 
the  opposite  of  cosmos  is  chaos.  A 
reply  to  the  poet  who  confessed  that 
he  looked  often  like  an  "unmade 
bed,"  could  quite  properly  be,  "My, 
you  look  chaotic  today!"  Hardly  a 
compliment.  Hardly  a  greeting  cal- 
culated to  send  us  on  our  way  re- 
joicing or  inspired. 
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Transfiguring  Beauty 

Likewise,  the  people  whom  God 
uses  to  reveal  Christ  are  those  who 
share  his  heart  and  order  their  lives 
in  accord  with  his  beauty.  He  shines 
forth  in  them  amid  the  ugliness  of 
this  world;  for,  John  Keats  to  the 
contrary,  there  are  some  things  which 
are  both  true  and  ugly. 

And  there  is  the  down-to-earth 
beauty  which  holds  no  grudges  and 
can  be  coupled  with  honest  work  and 
even  a  brisk  walk  or  run  in  die  sun. 
And  the  best  cosmetic  of  all  is  a 
cheerful  heart. 


Moses,  the  man  with  the  radiant 
face,  prayed,  "Let  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us"  (Ps. 
90:17  KJV).  But  that  is  the  reading 
of  the  older  versions.  All  of  the  best 
and  newer  translations  make  it:  "Let 
the  grace  (or  favor)  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us." 

As  we  know  the  grace  and  love  of 
God  toward  us  we  are  next  to  the 
most  lovely  thing  of  all.  We  are  into 
beauty  that  counts,  that  endures.  We 
are  people  beautiful  beyond  any 
capacity  of  nature  to  enhance  us. 
We  mirror  "the  beauty  of  holiness." 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  1  Peter  3:3  ff.;  Psalm  96:9;  Phil.  4:8 

1.  Mr.  Gilmore  makes  the  point  that  behind  external  beauty  there 
lies  a  prior  internal  beauty.  Do  you  think  his  point  is  valid  in  the 
world  of  Nature?  Does  beauty  require  orderliness?  Law?  Discipline? 

2.  If  beauty  is  said  to  be  "in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,"  would  you  agree 
that  education  might  be  described  as  "learning  the  elements  of 
lasting  beauty"? 


MU^IQK 


"All  I  said  was  I  don't  know  your  age,  but  I'm  sure  you're  a  sexagenarian. 
She  called  me  a  dirty  old  man  and  clobbered  me!" 
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Top:  A  welcome  break  from  life  in 
the  orphanage  for  these  little  boys 
is  a  Sunday  walk  with  their  Air  Force 
buddies  stationed  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
AB,  Vietnam. 


Middle:  AF  Sgt.  Larry  Sheldon  finds 
eager  volunteers  to  help  screen  the 
windows  of  the  orphanage  dorm.  Both 
officers  and  airmen  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
help   in   maintaining   the   orphanage. 


Bottom:  Sgt.  Steve  Missey  finds  that 
"Patty-Cake"  is  a  language  understood 
and  a  game  enjoyed  by  small  children 
in  Tan  Son  Nhut,  just  as  it  is  all 
over  the  world. 
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News 
in  Pictures 


Airmen  and  officers  from  Keesler  AFB, 
Miss.,  help  re-build  the  hurricane- 
damaged  Bay  Baptist  Church,  Biloxi. 

Top:  Chaplain  (MAJ)  Earl  V.  De- 
Blieux  uses  the  power  saw.  Left:  Air- 
man John  C.  Kippe,  3382d  Student 
Squadron,  and  Chaplain  DeBlieux 
work  on  the  rafters  of  the  damaged 
building. 


Dr.  Oswald  Hoffmann,  speaker  on  The  Lutheran  Hour,  is  the  first  non- 
chaplain  to  get  the  silver  St.  Martin  of  Tour  Medal  by  the  AF  Commission 
of  The  Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod.  L-R:  Rev.  Gerald  £.  Kuhn,  exec. 
dir.  of  the  Commission;  Dr.  Hoffmann;  three  past  recipients  —  Dr.  Arthur  C. 
Piepkorn,  Dr.  Martin  H.  Scharlemann,  Dr.  Martin  C.  Poch,  all  former 
chaplains. 
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Easter  Eve.  The  traditional  time  for  the  baptizing  of  converts. 
National  Cancer  Control  Month,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 
International  Auto  Show,  the  Coliseum,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
April  Fools'  Day. 

EASTER  DAY.  The  Western  Church  celebrates  Christ's  Resur- 
rection.  International   Children's   Book   Day   to   celebrate   the 
birth  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  1805. 
Easter  Monday,  time  for  traditional  Easter  Egg  Races. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  assassinated  this  day  in  1968. 
National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Joseph  C.  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  organized  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  this  day  in  1830. 
World  Health  Day. 

Eastern  Christians  celebrate  EASTER  this  day  in  1972. 
National   Boys'  Club   Week,  to  celebrate   "juvenile  decency." 
Pan  American  Week,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 
Birthday  of  Founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  William  Booth,  in 
1829. 

National    Jewish    Welfare    Board    Convention,    Atlanta,    Ga., 
agency  housing  the  Commission  on  Jewish  Chaplaincy. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  our  third  President,  born  this  day  in  1743. 
Pan  American  Day  in  honor  of  founding  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  1890. 

Income  Tax  forms  (and  payments)  are  due! 
Second  Sunday  after  Easter. 
National  Library  Week. 

Patriots'  Day,  196th  anniversary  of  Paul  Revere's  famous  ride, 
and  of  the  Battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  Massachusetts. 
Earth  Week,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 

Third  Sunday  after  Easter.  St.  George's  Day,  Patron  Saint  of 
England;  traditionally  a  red  rose  is  worn. 
National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Week. 
National  Secretaries  Week. 
National  Arbor  Day. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  "Keep  America  Beautiful  Day,"  an 
all-out,  one-day  conservation  effort. 
Apr.    30        At  2:00  a.m.  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME  begins. 
Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Smart  is 
no  stranger  to  LINK  readers.  In 
1969  he  appeared  each  month  with 
a  series  of  "Profiles  of  Bible  Person- 
alities." His  "What  I  Owe  to  Christ" 
(April,  1970)  was  a  moving  personal 
testimonial.  This  month's  "Don't 
Chew  Your  Pills"  (p.  39)  is  its  poi- 
gnant sequel.  The  pill  Dr.  Smart  has 
had  to  swallow  is  blindness.  For  him 
the  light  went  out  suddenly.  Both 
times.  One  eye,  five  years  ago.  The 
other,  last  summer.  He  and  Mrs. 
Smart  sat  talking  after  lunch  on  a 
busy  Sunday  when  suddenly  he 
"could  not  see  her."  His  personally 
touch-typed  manuscript  apologized 
for  his  failure  to  visit  Washington 
last  autumn  as  planned. 

Born  in  Bristol,  England,  Dr. 
Smart  was  ordained  in  the  Method- 
ist Church  after  theological  studies  at 
the  University  of  Manchester.  He 
served  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Royal  Army  in  WWI  and  for  twenty- 
one  years. was  Officiating  Chaplain  to 


the  R.A.F.  and  the  British  Army.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  in  charge  of 
Barking  Central  Hall,  one  of  Lon- 
don's largest  Methodist  churches.  It 
was  ruined  by  German  bombs  in 
1945. 

He  has  conducted  preaching  mis- 
sions in  Britain,  the  U.S.,  and 
Europe;  many  of  these  were  at 
American  Air  Force  bases.  He  held  a 
pastorate  in  Ohio  for  three  years. 
Receiving  Anglican  Orders,  he  be- 
came Vicar  of  Sulgrave,  George 
Washington's  ancestral  parish,  in 
1965.  His  renown  as  an  authority  on 
Anglo-American  relations  enabled 
him  to  fully  renovate  the  ancient 
church. 

He  has  written  eleven  books;  his 
Christ  of  the  Thames  Embankment 
was  reprinted  ten  times  in  its  first 
year.  The  Smarts  have  three  sons 
and  a  daughter.  THE  LINK  is  proud 
to  salute  the  courageous  Dr.  Smart 
as  "one  of  ours"  and  asks  readers  to 
keep  him  in  their  prayers. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


The  Living  Bible  Paraphrased,  Tyndale  House  Publishers,  Wheaton,  Illinois 
and  Coverdale  House  Publishers  Ltd.,  London,  England;  distributed  by 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1971,  1,020  pages,  $9.95  Deluxe 
cloth  and  $19.95  in  leather. 

To  translate  the  Bible  single-handedly  is  a  colossal  achievement.  Dr. 
Kenneth  N.  Taylor,  scholar,  evangelist,  and  publisher-president  of  Tyndale 
House,  joins  a  select,  patient  company  which,  in  English,  goes  back  through 
James  Moffatt  to  Tyndale  and  Miles  Coverdale.  The  elaborate  promotion 
launching  Dr.  Taylor's  fine  work  announced  that  he  is  the  "first  American 
to  individually  translate  or  paraphrase  the  entire  Bible."  He  is  ahead,  in 
time  if  not  wholly  in  quality,  of  Dr.  Robert  G.  Bratcher  with  whose  Good 
News  For  Modern  Man  the  "LBP"  must  inevitably  be  compared  (a  task 
studiously  avoided  by  its  publishers.  This  reviewer  fervently  hopes  that 
Dr.  Bratcher  will  do  the  Old  Testament  as  well.)  Interestingly,  both  men 
tested  their  work  with  their  children,  and  the  family  of  each  played  a  major 
role  in  bringing  it  to  fruition.  The  two  Bibles  are  different  in  that  Dr. 
Taylor  paraphrased  "from  a  rigid  evangelical  position";  his  accolades  are 
virtually  all  from  this  constituency.  Also,  the  lavish  prepublication  buildup 
suggests  the  expectation  of  a  handsome  return  for  the  foundation  of  which 
Dr.  Taylor  is  president. 

In  the  space  available  one  can  provide  only  one  comparative  sampling 
taken  at  random:  Hebrews  12:1  (Living  Bible):  "Since  we  have  such  a 
huge  crowd  of  men  of  faith  watching  us  from  the  grandstands,  let  us  strip 
off  anything  that  slows  us  down  or  holds  us  back,  and  especially  those 
sins  that  wrap  themselves  so  tighdy  around  our  feet  and  trip  us  up,  and 
let  us  run  with  patience  the  particular  race  that  God  has  set  before  us." 
( Good  News ) :  "As  for  us,  we  have  this  large  crowd  of  witnesses  around  us. 
Let  us  rid  ourselves,  then,  of  everything  that  gets  in  the  way,  and  the  sin 
which  holds  on  to  us  so  tightly,  and  let  us  run  with  determination  the  race 
that  lies  before  us." 

The  publishers  stress  Dr.  Taylor's  effort  to  capture  the  thought  behind 
the  biblical  text  itself;  perhaps  this  is  the  essence  of  paraphrase,  but  the 
outcome  depends  heavily  on  the  laborer's  "theological  lodestar."  One 
senses  that  Dr.  Taylor's  lodestar  dictated  the  inclusion,  between  his  Testa- 
ments, of  diagrams  of  Ezekiel's  Temple.  Much  more  comprehensive,  and 
winsome  are  the  illustrations,  word  lists,  indices,  and  maps  in  Good  News. 
LBP  remains,  however,  a  handsome  Easter  gift  and  a  monument  to  devoted, 
patient  scholarship.  — E.I.S. 
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Prayers 


ALMIGHTY  GOD,  who  through  your  only-begotten  Son  Jesus 
Christ  overcame  death,  and  opened  to  us  the  gate  of  everlasting 
life:  Grant  that  we,  who  celebrate  with  joy  the  solemnity  of  the 
Lord's  resurrection,  may  arise  from  the  death  of  sin  through  the 
renewal  of  your  Holy  Spirit;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  now 
lives  and  reigns  with  you  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  for  ever 
and  ever. 

WE  THANK  Thee  for  our  deep  sense  of  the  mysteries  that  lie 
beyond  our  dust,  and  for  the  eye  of  faith  which  Thou  hast 
opened  for  all  who  believe  in  Thy  Son  to  see  beyond  that  mark.  May 
we  live  altogether  in  Thy  faith  and  love,  and  in  that  hope  which  is 
full  of  immortality. 

HEAVENLY  Father,  whose  Son  our  Savior  is  the  good  shepherd 
of  your  people:  Grant  that  we,  who  are  guarded  by  his  continual 
care,  may  daily  be  nourished  and  led  by  his  risen  presence,  who  lives 
and  reigns  with  you  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  now  and  ever. 

GIVE  ME,  O  Lord,  a  steadfast  heart  which  no  unworthy  thought 
can  drag  downward;  an  unconquered  heart,  which  no  tribulation 
can  wear  out;  an  upright  heart  which  no  unworthy  purpose  may 
tempt  aside.  Bestow  upon  me  also  understanding  to  know  thee, 
diligence  to  seek  them,  wisdom  to  find  thee,  and  a  faithfulness  that 
may  finally  embrace  thee. 


H 


ELP  US,  O  Lord,  not  to  despise  what  we  do  not  understand,  or 
to  destroy  it  from  want  of  understanding. 


OGOD,  help  us  to  be  masters  of  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  servants 
of  others. 

GRANT  US,  O  Lord,  the  saving  salt  of  a  quick  sense  of  humor; 
that  it  may  constantly  savor  the  common  fare  of  daily  life,  and 
be  to  us  a  sign  and  pledge  of  good  companionship. 
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The  Air  Force  pilot  bragged  about 
the  new  jet  planes  he  was  flying  and 
how  each  superceding  model  was 
faster  than  the  other. 

"That  sounds  really  great,"  said 
an  interested  youngster,  "but  how 
can  I  tell  one  plane  from  another?" 

"Son,"  said  the  pilot,  "if  you  can 
see  them,  they're  obsolete." 


"Baptism    requires    only    a    brief    sub- 
mersion, Mr.  Hensley." 


A  long-winded  lecturer  had  been 
holding  forth  for  more  than  an  hour, 
pausing  briefly  from  time  to  time  to  j| 
gulp  a  hasty  sip  of  water.  Finally, 
during  one  such  break,  a  man  in 
the  audience  leaned  toward  his 
neighbor  and  announced,  in  a  loud 
whisper,  "First  time  I  ever  saw  a 
windmill  run  by  water!" 

The  baseball  manager  hurting  for 
a  win  discovered  a  trick  horse  who 
could  hit  the  ball  a  mile.  In  a  crucial 
game  with  the  score  tied  in  the 
last  of  the  ninth,  he  put  the  horse 
in  as  a  pinch  hitter.  On  the  first  pitch, 
the  horse  swung  and  knocked  the 
ball  out  of  sight.  Then  it  just  stood 
at  home  plate.  "Run!  Run!"  cried 
the  manager. 

"Don't  be  crazy!"  replied  the  nag. 
"If  I  could  run  I'd  be  out  at  Santa 
Anita!" — The  Railway  Clerk. 

While  leaning  down  to  kiss  her 
6-year-old  son,  a  mother  asked  how 
he  liked  her  new  perfume.  He  re- 
plied quickly,  "Oh,  Mommy,  I  like 
you  better  when  you're  kitchen- 
flavored." 

A  barber  was  cutting  a  crop  of 
long  hair  off  a  hippie. 

"Were  you  in  the  Navy  once?" 
asked  the  barber. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  youth. 

"Well,"  said  the  barber,  "I  just 
found  your  cap." 

Mother  to  married  daughter  on 
phone:  "Dear,  would  you  let  us 
leave  your  kiddies  with  you  and  Bill 
tonight?  Dad  and  I  are  invited  out 
for  the  evening." 
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